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CHAPTER V. 

Tue excitement occasioned by the late event had hardly subsided, 
when the friend of Boniface approached me, requesting that I 
would be pleased to hear a few words which he desired to say to 
me. While he addressed himself to me, his whole frame seemed 
to shake with agitation. I dreaded the communication which he 
wished to make 

*“ Eh lnen, monsieur,” I then said, with a tone of gratification 
which I hoped would be responded to by the stranger, * we have 
had a delightful interview with our countrymen.” 

* Your countrymen, monsreur,” replied the stranger. “ For us, 
we are going onward to a kind of exile—not that I have not the 
highest idea of your beautiful country, but when you yourself wan- 
dered all lonely through the fairest parts of Europe, did you not 
feel yourself an exile when you thought of home !” 
*“T did"—I was obliged to say— I did. Yea, when in the 
brightest cities of Tuscany, in Florence, or Sienna—or in the beau- 
teous metropolis of the Sardinian kingdom, I strayed on the pro- 
menades, and saw the crowds of the gay and fair passing by me—I 
must own that my heart bled while I thought all these are unknown 
to me; J am a stranger to them all—my home is beyond the ocean, 
and though a traveller, and merely a transient visiter, in these 
foreign parts, I feel as though I were an exile 

* You will consequently know how to feel for us, whom the winds 
are wafting across the Atlantick—not as travellers—not to enjoy 
the new world—” 

* You will tind there the most generous hospitality,” [ returned, 
with the hope of imparting some little consolation to the exile’s bosom 

* That is all I can desire,” he returned. “ If I can find an altar 
before which to kneel; a priest from whom to derive advice; a 
benefactor who will give me work—” he became almost stifled as 
he pronounced the word—* alas! while these limbs are sound, and 
health continues, I will live.” 

* All this you will find in the United States! 
cated to the worship of our holy religion arise in every direction, 
from the borders of the Atlantick to the wilds of the far-off West. 


Churches dedi- 


Priests, of the most exemplary character—muissionaries, of untiring 


zeal—are scattered throughout our continent, preaching truth, 


peace, charity, forbearance, hope, and exemplifying im their own 
pure conduct the maxims which they inculcate 
But then it 


There are numberless denommations, and deep prejudices 


** Out, monsicur—c'est rrai s not a Catholick 


country 
against a foreign Catholick, I understand.” 

* You are misinformed with regard to the prejudices against 
foreign Catholicks. ‘The Americans, it is true, love variety even in 
belief; and seem to claim the liberty of forming as many new sects 
as they please. There are likewise strong prejudices existing 
against the tenets of our religion, because they are not understood ; 
and if those prejudices are more openly manifested against foreign- 
ers, it is because the sublime doctrines of Catholicity are obscured 
in the conduct of some of the thousands of emigrants who pour in 
upon our shores. Be honest, and you wil! be re spected.” 
“ Ah, je compre nds,’ he exlaimed. “Such a wretch as Boniface 
would be regarded as a Catholick m America, because he was born 
of Catholick parents, in a Catholick canton: no wonder the Ame- 
ricans entertain prejudices.’ 

* T would distmguish your remark,” | rephed ; ‘* no wonder they 
should entertain prejudices against individuals who do not act in 
conformity to their convictions ; but it always appeared wonderful 
to me, that my countrymen could foster such deep-rooted prejudices 
For, 
must acknowledge that it contains all the 
substance of christianity, and enforces all the morality and 
! 


against the Catholick religion any one who ts in the least co 
versant with that religion, 
spirit ot 
the gospel It has produce d myriads of saints, of scholars, of pl tlo- 
sophers ; it has continued to flourish during exghteen hundred years, 
and it will exist for ever.” 


* There can be no doubt of its excellence and beauty,” | 


said the 
stranger, when Boniface passed near us, turning his ear with anxious 
mterest, it would sec m, to catch the tenour of our conversation— 
and then went his way 


ee 


“ Voila le malheureux I he then sighed, in a suppressed ejacula- 


tion. “ He once would have taken delight in conversing on thes 
topicks—now the very mention of religion is a torture to his mind— 
an anguish to his heart. I knew him when he loved to kneel at the 
foot of the altar, with his young and fervent companions, admired 


for his pruderce, and beloved for his piety. I wished to take 


this opportunity,” he added, * to relate what I know of his story, 
as you have requested me to do it; and it will be, it seems to me, 
a relief to my labouring bosom, to disclose to a gentleman, in whom 
every confidence may be reposed, the crime which has brought poor 
Boniface to his present desperate condition.” 

“ You will, at the same time,” I repled, “ perform a service to 
myself; for the character of such men—their gradual advances from 
one errour to another, from one crime to another, contain a moral of 
the most instructive kind; it shows how important, necessary, are 


the maxims of religion; how the heart sinks into depravity as it 


abvss Is 
Tell 


me what les so heavily on 


ceases to be animated by her influences; and what an 


yawning under the reckless feet of the impious and profane 
me, then, what you can—reveal to 
your mind, and depend upon my honour and advice.” 

* Boniface, then.” said the stranger, “is the eldest son of the 
hy ince, and 
He 
sessed of a princely estate, lived m the most splendid style. and was as 


His 


and fervent piety, and 





Baron de . who, some thirty years ago, quitted 


settled mm one of the fairest cantons of Switzerland Was pos 
devoted to his religion as he was munificent in lus disposition 
chaplain was a clergyman of birth, learning, 
though he paid extraordinary attention to the early education in 
virtue and religion of all the baron’s children, he evinced, i spite of 


himself, a predilection for Boniface, whose greatest pleasure was, 1 


seemed, to attend in the sanctuary, to decorate the altar, and to 
assist the chaplain. The first tendencies of his heart were all 


toward religion; and nothing afforded him more gratification, than 


to contribute his little charities toward the comlort of poor 





How often in May did he not bru g home the tirst blossoms of spring 


to lay them on the altar’ and at Christmas how he loved to deck 


in green the I illars ot the ch iy l In his sixteenth vear he became 
ac quainted with a voung gentleman, whose fortune had been large, 
but who had squandered it away in luxury and profligate indul 
This person dwelt not far from the baron’s castle, and pos 


Exter: 


gence 
sessed, to an almost pertect degree, the art of hypoerisy 
ourly he loved religion—assisted regularly at mass—professed more 


than ordinary veneration for the clergyman—evineed m publick sin 


cere piety, and singular devotion : mmwardly, however, he was an un 
behever ; private lv guilty of enormous crimes; and so it only the 
favourable moment when he could effectually beguile the unwary 





the mnocent Boniface At first he induced him to stray at moon 


light through the deep forests around the castle, amusing hin with 


romantick tales of robbers, and persuading hun that even t may 
be accompanied by honour. With these strange wanderings Bom 


face soon became enchanted ; and at length began to prefer them to 
evening ae votrons of the 


seduced 


the social circle of his family, and the 


chapel H aving eflected one purpose the youth trom hos 


wonted habits of early retirement into the bosom of his home—he 


cautiously, eraftily, and successfully led hum to that black deed, 
that hideous labyrinth of crime and desperation, from whieh he wall 
never extricate himself.” 


“ Never!” I 


better hope s 


Alas! 


God is good—perhaps his early impressions may be 


exclaimed—* never! we must encourage 


again awakened in his heart.” 


* Would J could bring myself to indulge a solitary hope for the 


wretch But, ah me! what hope can be entertamed to 


a despe rado—who became a highway robber, and, m cold 


murdered his own father ! 


At this atrocious revelation, T must confess, I shuddered : the eur 


rent In my veins became congealed—mv who frame trembled A 


lispos 


son so prously educated, so carefully instructed, so relimoustly « 


ed, as Boniface in his bovhood, to turn murderer—to unbrue his hands 


in the sacred blood of tus father: no punishment can be too iene 
minious, too severe for such a wretch! he must meet the e whe 

he deserves—ve ngeance will burst upon fis head ' earth cannot 
tolerate on her surface so black, so remorseless a being ' the depths 


of the sea are not as deep as the ewlt of his blasted heart 
“Tf ins sacrilegions hands have been reddened with hes father’s 


blood, he hve.” I exela 


Is unworthy to nee 
“They have been '” solemnly uttered the stranwe r:; “and his fa 
ther’s body was left unburied, to be the food for vultures '” 
Yes, reader, It Was left the prey 
“Of ove hunegrv t 
That creeps on earth, or soars upon the w 
* Enough,” said [, “good frend, more than enouvh: if the ve 
geance of the law has not overtaken the monster, the ure of heaven 
will not fail to crush him. The gewilty man, who cludes the j+s- 
) 


tice of the laws, may escape from the grasp of mortal power, but 


never can he parry off the unerring blow which the hand of outraged 


heaven will inthet. There is an abyss more fathomless than the 
caves of the deep, into which the desperate sinner must ultunately 


er 


sink—and everlasting shall be his wo 


( To be continued.) 


HOLYDAY READING, 


SALMAGUNDI, 


From the new series of * Salmagundi,” just published by the Har- 
pers, we extract the following apposite and seasenable reflections on 
the new-vear and the mode of celebrating it in this city. It is a racy, 
hearty, and vigorous sketch of old manners, and although the mode 
of hailing the advent of a new-vear may have changed m trivial par 
ticulars, still the genial influences of the heart and aflections are as 
vivid as ever, not to be re pressed by any circumstances of time and 
distance Years may have elapsed, and we may be thousands of 
miles from the spot where in early youth we joined in the glad re- 
velry ; but family recollections and social feelings mse irrepressibly 
with a fervour which nothing can weaken. The snow of tome may 
be on our beads as that of nature is on the ground, but the heart is 
warm still, and every chilling influence ts thawed by its glow 


NEW-YEAR'S-DAY 


In this season of festivity, when the gate of tume swings open 
on its hinges, and an honest, rosy-faced new-vear comes waddlng 
in, like a jolly, fat-sided butler, loaded with good wishes, good- 
been the 
ectable 


humour, and muinced-pies; at this joyous era it has 


ancient and res 





from time immemorial, in thes 


r periodical writers, from reverend, grave, and potent es- 


custom, 





city, t 
savists like ourselves, down to the humble but mdustrious editors 
of magazines, reviews, and newspapers, to tender their subserbers 
season ; and when they have slyly thawed 


the compliments of the 


tile of the sunshine of flattery, to conclude by 
In 
like manner the carriers of newspapers, who undoubtedly belong to 
the 


thew hearts with a | 


deheately dunnming them tor their arrears of subscription money 
ancient and honourable order of literati, do regularly at the come 
mencement OL the year salute thei patrons with abundance of ex 


cellent advice, conveyed im excellent good poetry, for which the 
natured patrons are well pleased to pay them ¢ xactly 


In walking the streets I am every day saluted 


aforesaid good 


twenty-five cents 


with good wishes from old gray-headed negroes, whom | never re 


collect to have seen betore; and it was but a few days ago that | 
was called out to receive the compliments of an ugly old woman, 
who last spring was employed by Mrs. Cocklofit to whitewash my 


room, a rs in order 


little else than huddling eve rything into holes and corners, so 


ud put thin a phrase which, if rightly understood, 
ti 
th 
an hum but @xXy} 
stack.” Not reco 
wished tine a 

i! 


itis 
it is, nm the language of 


saying, “ looking for a needle m a hay 


tal | want to find any partic ular article, 


bole ressive 

sing my visiter, | demanded by what authority 
‘Happy year’ Her claim was one of the 
have urged, for T have an imnate 


stom of putting things to rights ; 


ow 


weakest she und mortal an 


so giving the old 


tipathy to this c¢ 


witch a pistareen, | desired her forthwith to mount her broomstick 
and mde otf as fast as poss bole 

OW all the various ranks of somety the bakers alone, to ther mm 
mortal honour b« recorded, depart from this practice of making a 


market of congratulations ; and, im addition to always allowimg thir 


teen to the dozen, do with great liberality, metead of drawime on 
the purses of their customers at the new-year, present them with 
divers large, fair, smeed cakes ; which, like the sineld of Achilles, 
oran Egyptian obelisk, are adorned with figures of a variety of strange 


t out-marvel all the wild wonders 


animals, that in their contormation 


of nature 
"This honest gray-heard 


custom of setting apart a certam portion 


ol thes yod-for-no“ung existence for purposes oF co d slity, soci! 
mer nt, and wood cheer, is one of the mestumable relicks handed 
down to us from our worthy Dutch ancestors. [to perusing one of 
e manuscripts trom mv worthy grandfather's mahogany chest of 
drawers, | tind the new-vyear was celebrated with great festivity du 
nog the golden age of our erty, when the rems of covernment were 
veld by the renowned Rip Van Dam, who always did honour to the 
season by secing out the old year; a ceremony which consisted in 
plya his guests with bumpers, until not one of them was capable 
of seemg.. “ Traly,”” observes my grandfather, who was generally 
of these parte Truly, he was a most stately an! magnificent 
, or’ vuch as he did mght lustily carouse it with | 
fnends about new-vear: roasting huec quantities of turkeys ; baking 
! Hmnerable mincepe and smae king the lips ef all tau ladies th 
whic e did meet, with such sturdy emphasis, that the same might 
ive been heard the distance of a stone's throw in his days, ac 
cord tomy indlather, were first mvented t notable cakes 
t new-vyear cookie which orginally were unpressed on or 
side with the honest burly countenance of the illustrious Kip, and 
m the other with that of the noted St. Nicholas, vulgarly called San 
laus—of all the saints in the calendar the most venerated by tru: 
Hollanders, and their unsophisticated descendant hese cake 
to this time given on the firet of January to all visiters, together 


with a glass of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy. It ws with great 
regret, however, | observe that the simplicity of this venerable lisage 


ms been much violated by modern pretende rs to stvie and ourre 


owed by 


spectable new-year cookies and cherry-bounce « aside 
plum-eah e and outlandish liqueurs, m the same way that our worthy 
out-cazzled 


old Dutch famihes are by modern upstarts and mush 
room cockneys 

In addition to this divine ongm of new-year festivity, there is 
something exquisitely grateful to a good-natured mind, in seeing 
every face dressed in stiles ; im heermg the oft-repeated salutations 
that flow spontaneously from the heart to the lip»; in beholding the 


poor, for once, enjoying the smiles of plenty, and forgetting the 
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cares which press hard upon them in the jovial revelry of the feel- 
ings ; the young children decked out in their Sunday clothes, and 
freed from their only cares—the cares of the school—tripping through 
the streets on errands of pleasure ; and even the very negroes, those 
holyday-loving rogues, gorgeously arrayed in cast-off finery, collected 
in juntoes at corners, displaying their white teeth, and making the 
welkin ring with bursts of laughter. There is something so pleasant 
in all this, that I confess it would give me real pain to behold the 
frigid influence of modern style cheating us of this jubilee of the 
heart, and converting it, as it does every other usage of social inter- 
conrse, into an idle and unmeaning ceremony. “Tis the annual fes- 
tival of good-humour, it comes in the dead of winter, when nature is 
without a charm, when our pleasures are contracte d to the fireside, 
and when everything that unlocks the icy fetters of the heart, and 
sets the genial current flowing, should be cherished, as a stray lamb 
found in the wilderness, or a flower blooming among thorns and 
briers. 

Animated by these sentiments, it was with peculiar satisfaction I 
perceived, that the last new-year was kept with more than ordinary en- 
thusiasm. It seemed as if the good old times had rolled back again, 
and brought with them all the honest, unceremonious intercourse of 
those golden days, when people were more open and sincere, more 
moral, and more hospitable than now ; when every object carried 
about it a charm which the hand of time has stolen away, or turned 
to a deformity ; when the women were more simple, more domes- 
tick, more lovely, and more true ; and when even the sun, like a 
hearty old blade as he is, shone with a genial lustre unknown in 
these degenerate days: in short, those fairy times when T was a 
madeap boy, crowding every enjoyment into the present moment— 
making of the past an oblivion, of the future a heaven, and careless 
of all that was “ over the hills and far away.” Only one thing was 
wanting to make every part of the celebration accord with its an- 
cient simplicity. The ladies, who, I write it with the most piercing 
regret, are generally at the head of all domestick mnovations, most 
fastidiously refused that mark of good-will, that chaste and holy sa- 
lute which was so fashionable in the happy days of Governor Rip 
and the patriarchs. Even the Miss Cocklofts, who belong to a fa- 
mily that is the last intrenchment behind which the manners of the 
good old school have retired, made violent opposition ; and when- 
ever a gentleman entered the room, immediately put themselves in 
a posture of defence: this, Will Wizard, with his usual shrewdness, 
insists was only to give the visiter a hint that they expected an at- 
tack ; and declares, he has uniformly observed that the resistance 
of those ladies who make the greatest noise and bustle is most 
easily overcome 

In compliance with an ancient and venerable custom, sanctioned 
by time and our ancestors, and more especially by my own inclina- 
tions, I will take this opportunity to salute my readers with as many 
good wishes as I can possibly spare ; for, in treth, I have been so 
prodigal of late, that I have but few remaining. I should have of- 
fered my congratulations sooner; but, to be candid, having made 
the last new-vear's campaign, according to custom, under cousin 
Christopher, in which [ have seen some pretty hard service, my 
head has been somewhat out of order of late, and my intellects ra- 
ther cloudy for clear writing. Besides, I may allege as another rea- 
son, that I have deferred my greetings until this day, which 1s ex- 
actly one year since we introduced ourselves to the publick, and 
surely periodical writers have the same right of dating from the com- 
mencement of their works, that monarchs have from the time of 
their coronation, or our puissant republick from the declaration of 
its independence. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


THE SLEEP-WALKING ANGLER. 





BY A SPORTSMAN 
Sam, or, as he was more generally called, Sammy Pottie, was the 
best fisherman within twenty miles of his cottage, on the banks of 
the Stour. He was a little, plump fellow, with a fat, rosy counte- 
nance ; a perpetual smile lurked at the corners of his mouth; and in 
the twinkle of his small, gray eyes, was a mixture of fun and good- 
humour, which put a new acquaintance at once on good terms with 
the possessor. From being frequently in the society of the gentle- 
men anglers who frequented the place, and to whom he acted as cice- 
rone, he had picked up a good address, and laid im a large stock of 
polite phrases, with which he never failed to interlard his discourse 
Sammy was rather a wag; but what principally rendered him a fa- 
vourite with the good folks of the village, was his talent for the mar- 
vellous, in which he was a most profound believer 


It was about ten o'clock of a fine moonlight mght in the month of 


August ; Sammy was seated at a table, covered with all the appara- 
tus of the practical angler; he had just made the last two or three 
coils with his silk to fasten off a splice in the top of his rod. On this 
he had been for a considerable time intensely occupied, duly raising 
his eyes from it at intervals to snuff his candle. 

** What a suffocating feel there is in the air!” 
snipping off the end of the silk. “The river's im such high order! 
But—if we have a storm How—sleepy—ish—I'm get—ting !" 

* Sammy !" whispered a soft voice in his ear 

Sammy started up ; the candle was out, but the light of the moon 
was just sufficient to clothe every object in the room in a sombre, 
mysterious gloom, giving merely the outline of the mass, and leav- 
ing to the imagination to fill up the rest. ‘There was enough, how- 
ever, to discover to his astonished gaze a dark, little figure, leaning 
back quite at ease in his late grandmother's high-backed elbow-chair 
—one arm stretched at length on an arm of the chair, the other hand 
holding one of his legs, which was crossed over his knee; in Tact, 


exclanmed he aloud, 





he seemed perfectly at home. 
“Sammy !"’ said the same soft voice. ** Sammy, did you speak '” 
Poor Sam was now standing with his neck stretched out, his eyes 
strained to bursting, to pierce the tantalizing twilight, and make out 
the intruder’s features ; a cold sweat gathered in large drops on his 
brow, his mouth was wide open, and the few straggling hairs that 
remained to him began to bristle. 


‘Sammy, I say ! 


4 continued the little man, impatiently stamping | there are others of inferiour note, which have circulating libraries 


his foot on the ground, at which the poor fisherman retreated two | attached to them ; but the splendid scale of this literary emporium, 


er 


“Sammy Pottle, here I am! 
To who—om am I indebt—ed for 


steps backward 

“And who—o are yo—ou’ 
the pl—-pleasure of this vi—visit 
found his voice 

“Ho! ho! now that’s a good joke !" 
ing into a most violent fit of laughter, in which there was something 
so irresistibly droll, that Sam, notwithstanding his fright, could not 
help joining heartily. ‘* Why, Pothy, my boy, I've been with you all 
day! Sam's countenance again fell, for he was confident he had 
been fishing alone all day, and moreover, that, on coming home late, 
he had fastened the door. ‘ Why, now, I suppose you'll say next 
you don't know me,” continued the stranger, throwing himself back 
in the chair, and laughing till he was nearly in convulsions. Now Sam- 
my, though he felt inwardly sure, and morally certain, he never had 
had the honour of seeing his friend before, yet he could not resist 
the inclination to laugh; so he laughed, and the little man laughed, 
till Sam’s sides began to ache. At last the stranger ceased laugh- 
ing, and beckoning to Sam to approach nearer to him, he placed 
his finger significantly on his nose, and said in a sort of whisper, 
* Pothy, my man, I know of such a fish! I vote we go and take 
him; I’ve got some beautiful worms—real churchyarders.” 


'” echoed Sam, hesitating between each 


* Re—al churehyarders ! 
syllable ; and again they both burst into a fit of laughter, tll they 
nearly rolled on the floor. 

“It's not so very dark,” continued the little man. 


be moving. Get your hat, and I'll show you the hole where he lies.” 


“ Come, let's 


So out they sallied 

Sam followed his guide for some distance along the banks of the 
river, passing the places where he had been fishing in the day, when 
suddenly his new friend cried out, 

“If I'd been in your place, I'd not have been such a fool as to 
break my rod here, and lose my fish, too.” 

* You'll excuse me, sir,”’ answered Sam, not a little nettled at 
such an impeachment of his skill. But here, all at once, the coun- 
try appeared to undergo a complete metamorphosis 
meadows, they were threading their way among rocks, following a 
little cireuitous path, so rough that Sam had great difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the little dark tigure, who skipped on lightly before him 
The character of the river, too, appeared completely changed ; in- 
stead of a clear, smooth, and rather sluggish stream, it was now a 


in heu of green 


foaming mountain-torrent, dashing over its rocky bed, and sprink- 
ling them from time to time with its spray. At length his guide 
stopped in a dark glen, where the river, after angrily foreing its way 
between two huge rocks, which allowed a very narrow channel, had 
subsided into a deep, black pool 

* Here we are, Pothy, my lad ; isn’t it arare place’ Put your rod 
together, and put on a good, strong, gimp bottom, for you'll have 
said the little fellow, holding 


, 


sharpish work. Here are the worms,’ 
out a human skull formed into a worm-box. Sam's heart would have 
failed him, but he had seen a large fish break the water and roll over ; 
every other idea was merged into that all-engrossing one of being 
master of such a treasure. He baited, cast his line, and, in a mo- 
ment, tug—tug went the line 
“Give him line! give him line! let him go! 

point of your rod! By Beelzebub, he’s a thumper 
little man. * Now, then, Pothy, I'll land him!" Saying which, he 
stooped down with a landing-net, but instead of proceeding to put it 
into the water, he seized Sammy by the leg, and with a jerk pitched 
hun headlong into the river. ** Ha! ha' ha '” and the little man rolled 
and tumbled, in an ecstasy of laughter, on the bank. Sammy heard 


Now lower the 


'* sung out the 


the shouts of merriment echoed and re-echoed by the rocks ; how- 
ever, he still kept hold of his rod, supporting himself on the surface 
by treading water. The fish still pulled 
“Ha! ha! ha!” peals of laughter struck upon his ear 


Sam was getting ex- 
hausted 
The scene changes—is he himself! If so, he 1s up to his chin in 
his own water-butt! and it is Will Holmes, his neighbour, who is 
pulling him out by a rope made fast under his arms, and whose ef- 


forts he is resisting at the top of his strength! Poor Will can 


-searcely stand for laughing 


The neighbours say Sammy Pottle had an ugly trick of walking 
in his sleep; but nothing could ever persuade him that his night ad- 
venture was not real, ** because,” said he, * we well know the old 
gentleman does sometimes condescend to favour mankind with a 
visit.” 

* But then the fact of the water-butt '” 

* Poh! what's easier to the devil than to change a river into a 


water-butt '"’ 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


VIEWS OF HINDOSTAN. 


Tue state of the Anglo-Indian empire in its political relations can- 
not be of much mterest to this community, but its manners and so- 
cial system must be always instructive to the moralist, and curious to 
those who delight to view human nature in its various phases, as mo- 
ditied by climate, caste, and the peculiar mode of civilization which 
has existed from remote antiquity, and resists the andermining influ- 
ences of European intercourse. From the three volumes relating to 
Hindostan, by Miss Emma Roberts, and recently published in Lon- 
don, we extract some amusing passages relative to life in the east, 
and to tke social condition of the onentals. 

ROOKSELLERS'’ SHOPS IN CALCUTTA 

Next to the jewellers’ shops, the most magnificent establishmen 

in the city is that of the prneipal booksellers, Thacker and Co. ; 


stammered Sam, as soon as he 
| on 
’ cried the little man, burst- | 


|| and the elegance of its arrangements, place it far above all its com- 


petitors. The profit obtained upon books is more moderate than 
that of any other European commodity, the retail prices being en- 
urely regulated by those of the London market ; rupees are reck- 
for shillings ; a book which is sold at the publishers at home for a 
pound, is charged at twenty rupees in Calcutta; and, considering 
the cost of freight and insurance, the perishable nature of the com- 
modity, and the very great care requisite to secure both leaves and 
binding from being injured by damp, or devoured by insects, the 
price cannot be considered high. Books intended for sale must be 
carefully taken down from the shelf and wiped every day, and not 
only the outside, but the interiour also, must be examined ; a work 
of time which, in a large establishment, will occupy a great number 
of servants. The warping of splendid bindings in hot weather, and 
the rusts and mildews of the rainy season, must be taken into ac- 
count ; while the white ants being no respecters of engravings, not- 
withstanding the greatest care, a hratus will sometimes be visible in 
the centre of some superb specimen of art from the burim of Fin- 
den, Heath, or others of equal celebrity. The most expensive 
standard works are always procurable at this establishment; and 
though it may be cheaper to literary clubs and book societies to um- 
port their own supplies from London, so much must be left to the 
discretion of the agent employed, and, im the trade, there is such 
great temptation to get rid of unsaleable volumes, that, in the end, 
little saving is effected. 

Immense consignments of books sometimes come out to Cal- 
cutta, through different mercantile houses, which are sold by auc- 
uion, and are often knocked down for a mere trifle. American 
editions of works of eminence also find their way into the market 
at a very cheap rate; and those who are content with bad paper, 
worse printing, and innumerable typographical errours, may furnish a 
library of the best authors at a small expense. ‘The way in which 
a fashionable novel is got up is of little importance out of London, 
where an inelegant appearance would condemn the ablest produc- 
tion of the day; but in works of science, and those intended for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, the mistakes and misprints, which 
are of constant occurrence in the American editions, may produce 
mischievous consequences. The inhabitants of Calcutta, or its 
occasional residents, can alone be benefited by the shoal of books 
brought upon the coast by a fleet more than ordinarily freighted 
with literary merchandise. The supply at out-stations never is 
superabundant ; it is only im such places as Meerut and Cawnpore, 
that booksellers’ shops are to be found, and their catalogues are ex- 
ceedingly scanty, people generally preferring to send to Calcutta 
than to take the chance of what may be obtamed from a shopkeeper, 
who has not sufficient custom to lay in an extensive stock. At the 
Cape of Good Hope the beach is said sometimes to be literally 
strewed with novels; an occurrence which takes place upon the 
wreck of a ship freighted from the warehouses of Paternoster Row ; 
and certainly, m the streets of Calcutta, those who run may read ; 
for books are thrust into the palanquin-doors, or the windows of a 


learriage, with the pertinacity of the Jews of London, by natives, 


| 


who make a point of presenting the title-pages and the engravings 
upside down. Some of these books seem to be worthy of the 
Minerva press in its worst days ; and it is rather curious that novels 
which are never heard of in England, half-bound in the pale blue 
covers so long exploded, and which do not figure in any of the ad- 
vertisements ostentatiously put forth on the wrappers of magazines, 
ete., are hawked about in the highways and byways of Calcutta ; 
and, as they are not expressly intended for foreign markets, it must 
be presumed, though the fact appears doubtful, that there is some 
sale for them at home, and that * Mysterious Involvements, * Er- 
rors of the Imagination,” and * Delicate Dilemmas,” still find sup- 
porters among the twaddlers of both sexes 


THE EAST INDIAN ROSE 


The Indian rose, though its very name seems to imply distinction, 
can only sustam a comparison with its European sisters in the fra- 
grance which it yields. It 1s beautiful, for could a rose be other- 
wise! but, excepting at Agra, it does not attain to the magnificent 
size common in England, nor does it present the infinite varieties 
which adorn our gardens. ‘The cultivators of India are content to 
take what the hand of nature has given them, and resort to few 
artificial aids for the improvement of her lavish beauties : to a large 
majority, the rose appears to be too valuable a plant to be made the 
mere embellishment of a bouquet, and, for commercial purposes, 
that which they have found indigenous to the soil proves quite sut- 
herent 

England is not the land of romance, but her hop-grounds are far 
more beautitul than the vine-wreathed valhes of France, or the rose- 
gardens which bloom in the East ; unfortunately they are associated 
with breweries and ale-casks, and want the classick elegance which 
surrounds the bowl, brimmed with the red grape’s ruby flood—the 
lmgering scent which clings round odours crushed, and makes them 
sweeter still. The rose of an English cottage, clambering from 
lattice to lattice, and mantling over the rustick porch in bright re- 
dundance, 1s infinitely more attractive than its Indian namesake. 
We do not see the roses of oriental climes spreading themselves 
over arches, or flinging down their crimson wealth m neh, red clus- 
ters. ‘They bloom sparingly upon a low shrub, which is kept to a 
dwartish size by the gardener’s knife, and the full-blown flowers 
being carefully gathered every morning, the trees rarely present the 
luxuriance of loaded boughs drooping beneath the weight of their 
silken treasures. 


FLEPHANTS—THEIR MANNERS 


Living in a jungle-encampment presents the best opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the habits and manners of the elephant, 
which its domestication can permit. The mahoxts live in the most 
Intumate association with the huge animals entrusted to their care ; 
they have each an assistant cooly, part of whose business it 1s to pre- 
pare and bake the cakes for the evening meal. A fourth of the num- 
ber he appropriates to hunself, after going through the ceremony of 
asking the elephant’s leave, a piece of etiquette performed im dumb- 
shew, and which the sagacious animal seems perfectly to compre- 
hend. ‘The cooly feeds his companion, standing under the trunk, 
and putting each morsel into his mouth; an act of supererogation, 
but one in which native courtesy, or, as it may be called, official zeal, 
delights; men as well as elephants being obliged to submit to more 
attendance than they require 

The khidmutgars who wait at table, will stir the tea for the 
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masters, and would cut the meat upon their plates, if permitted to 
show their diligence by such mi attentions. Though the gift of 
ch is denied to the elephant, he not only appears to understand 
all that is said to him by those with whom he is intimately acquaint- 
de, but also possess the power of making his own sentiments and 
opinions known. He can be incited to extraordinary attempts by 
praises and by promises ; and when sweetmeats, of which he is in- 
ordinately fond, are held out to him, as the reward of successful 
exertions, he cannot be disappointed of the expected treat without 
danger. 
The mahouts converse with their charges as if they were rational 
beings ; perhaps the difference in intellectual acquirements is not 
very great between them, and where a strong friendship has been 


WILSON’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 

A tolerably correct idea of the capital of France, (which is the 
epitome of that realm,) may be gleaned from the following extract 
from Mr. Rae Wilson's gossipping volume of travels recently pub- 
lished. This gentleman has travelled far and wide, and makes a 

point of producing a given quantity of letter-press on his return; a 





copy of which he binds superbly, and presents to the king of Eng- 
land on his levee days. The circumstance is announced m the 
newspapers, and serves as an advertisement for the book. ‘The ex- 


tract we have selected is the best in the volume 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


HOMAN LIFE 


Iu instability of human life, or the changes of its successive 
periods, of which we so frequently complain, are no more than the 
necessary 


progress of tt to a necessary conclusion; and a s0 





far from bemg evils deserving these complaints, that they are the 
source of our greatest pl ssures, as they are the source of all novelty 
The continual 
succession of seasons in the human life, by daily presenting to us 
new scenes, render it agreeable, and, like 
us ck hyhts bv their the 





from which our greatest pleasures are ever derived 


those of the year, aftord 


change, which choiwest of them could not 


contracted, the elephant will refuse to admit of a successor in the PARIS AND THE PARISIANS give us by their continuance. In the spring of life, the gilding of 

office. Upon the dis sal of his keeper, an elephant, which had . the sunshine, the verdure of tl ! > vanegated pa ' 

I he dismissal of his keeper, an eley uch b Pasi ic now grown 0s femilier to us ac Pall Mell; the Palsis ine ¢ verdure of the fields, and the vanegated pamtings 

always been exceedingly gentle and tractable, suddenly changed a me of the sky, are so exquisite in the eves of infants at their first look 

4 76 - . Royal has become as well known as Piccadilly —but those who know : 
its character and became unmanageable. Vain were all the efforts : ; ing abroad into a new world, as nothing perhaps afterwards can 
. it best will not approve it most. In two or three pomts it may be fae . 

made to sooth and reconcile it to its new associates. After the ; 4 equal. The heat and vigour of the succeeding summer of youth 
vm , [ | so 2 , ea d the d superiour to London, but decidedly mferiour to it en masse Both { the bl ha ht] 

struggle of several weeks, the attempt was given up; and the dis- ' nipens for us new pleasur } ge mail, the myght \ 

ugg — a tee , the place itself, and its lounging population, may satisfy idle visiters . ith : Cw pcasurce—the rooming maid, the nightly revel, 

arn " 


charged servant being age »-establishe is office, the elephant : 
arged servant being again re-established in his office, th phe —those who go chiefly to stare at sights, or to mdulge im the epicu- 


jovial ‘ ise 


the serene autumn of complete manhood feasts 


€-aSsst 2 8 lo . sneanour, an eturne uletly tol tv oo ; us with the golden harvest t< hdl insu wrt the ay 
re-assume d its former demeanour, and r d quieth ts duty rean fare of its restaurateurs. To travellers of that description, the ’ golden | ests of our worldly pursuits; noris the hoa y 
Elephants, though sometimes tempted to fly the abodes of man, , winter of old age destitute of its peculiar comforts and enjovments 
French capital will seem, for a time, at least, a paradise ; that is, , : . . 

and roam in freedom through the wilderness, never forget those per- . . of which the recollection and relation of those past are perhaps none 

~ wovided their purses be well lined; vet, as a place of residence, , ! 
sons to whom they have been attached during their state of servi- : : of the least; and at last death opens to us a new prospect, from 
- ondon ts far preferable The Parrsians have more levity than real , ' 
tude. One, which had rejoined a wild herd, when encountered by a : whence we shall probably look back upon the diversions and occu 
: gayety, more of vulgar officious politeness than real good breeding, ad 
hunting party, which was accompanied by the mahout who had for- pations of this world with the same contempt we do now on our 


much ridiculous vanity with very little honest pride, and tar more ot 






























































merly had the charge of him, suffered the man to mount upon his ‘ tops and hobby-horses, and with the same surprise that tl “oul 
Sone § é I show and assumption than of solidity in anytung. Of them it may , ie ncn wey could 
neck, and, notwithstanding the experience he had gamed of the sweets } » «0 Nebo c ave A " , ever so much entertam or engage us 
- ng ron »¢ truly said, * Natio comeda est; and they are, withal, the most 
of liberty, returned at once to all his old habits. They are subject, 1 P , nt 
however, at least a few, whose tempers are not particularly good, to CmeRtEny Coseney et GRY peapee on he mee Ge cut Phey 
1 Ver, é ‘ast ¢ Bat ‘rs are ‘ culé f Od, * : a 0 
“ — X , I - } 7 & “are eternally busied in domg nothing, and talking and vapouring THE TRANSITORING OF KARTHLY THINGS 
fits of caprice and ferocity. It is astonishing with what ease and +} , , . 
about the nothings they do They get up a revolution just as they As time itself is on verpet s 10 i muta ny 
: . , g x } im ia b perpetual eu i and mutation, being 
dextenty they can hook im, with that unwieldly-looking limb, the uld , - ; ‘ th } ’ 
J > J would a piece de spectacle 5 for, with them, theatrical matters are the companion of motion, so lt tives thos ll cond i unto mest of 
hind-leg, any object with which it comes m contact. Upon some , s | affei , , " ! 
J . treated as atlairs of state, and atlairs of state as harlequinade s. Re those t rs which pass along itt; the which not only have an 
slight provocation, an elephant has been known to ensnare the un- ie ae pay ap : i 
iwion 18, at present, not the mode, it ts unnecessary, therefore, to) end, and that a shert one, but even, durime the thess Of tire 
fortunate cooly in attendance im this manner, and it is an expedient k te HE held \ ins PATEG Shar 
. ‘ ask in what lght it ts held: neither ts morality In much greater repute, which v last, have a thousand chanyes ; « ther ends 
which is resorted to with infinite effect upon the attack of a tiger in | cee lve t aid ’ . 
‘ \ . . 4 especially if we may judye by some of the very strange specimetis nany ends; and before ther deaths, manv deaths: each articular 
the rear: the beast is speedily kicked to death, when once he ts y : nates ds . “a , ’ 
: : which their most popular dramatists and novelists have put forth to change, which our life suffers, being the death of some estate, of 
drawn within the range of those enormous feet ; blicl | ’ de , 7 ' ’ 
7" P 7 } the publick t is tome to lay aside some of the detestabl part ot it For as death ow the total « hange of lle, every change 
The courage of the elephant 1s also liable to ebbs and flows ; , ; —— : t i 
4 : cant ke pt up about genius ; lor Where genius d Splave itseil as a s the death of some part Sickness ts the death of health. shee 
sometimes, at the sight of danger, especially on the sudden appear- A ae \ } \ se 
: t principle of evil rather than of good, it deserves not the applause ing of waking, sorrow of yov, impatience of quiet, vouth of wanes 
ance of a tiger, he will take to flight, rushing wildly through the = | , wide { ‘ Of all 1 hs Monta S : . : ' , . 
+ : but the exeeration of soctety f all people, too, the French least e of youth Che same condition hath the unversal world, and 
woods, and endangering the safety of the hunters on his back, by a hs ential tid , ae . 
3 : require to be goaded into excesses by such stimulants as thew ta things im it so That all Tings whieh follow time, and even time 
the violent collision of the howdah against the branches of the trees ; 28 ayer ee | 
vourite writers are in the halnt of serving up to them o Say tsclt, at last must du Ali homan things, as well mtr ally, and 
at other times, he will run into the contrary extreme, and charge ; -alit 1 I age ee k : - 
, that there is no morality at ali in Prance, that the domests Virtues of wir own nat us by external violences which they suffer, are 
upon the tawny brute, by falling upon his knees, and endeavouring “age cua ied . : ; : . 
. ¢ wae are entirely disregarded, that licentiousness is universal, would, un . ect to perish; the faurest flower withers of itself, vet otte 
to pin the tiger down with his tusks. This operation, which ren- Ledeen | . ‘ nish r : ' 
. doubtecily, be exaggeration ; in fact, such a state Of society could = tyes before borne away bw the wand, or perishes by some storm of 
ders the howdah a very untenable position, is often followed by ano- | ; dl \ , ’ ie Baca Tee : 
} 7 sar hardly exist et it is surely quite suflicient charge to say, that hail The most exact beautios lose thei lustre by age, but are often 
ther of a still more hazardous nature , the elephant is apt to roll e , | lit : } 
: : the heentiousness forms the rule, and the morality merely the ex wfore blasted by some violent fever The strongest and most 
over upon hus side, in order to crush the foe by its weight, andin ie ing le te call all ¢ ‘Poe ; , 
, » ception to tt tiseasy enough 10 call all this verv illiberal. the ques sumptuous palaces decay with continuance, tf before not rumed by 
tus event the sportsman has a good chance of being thrown into the ins " S Se. - " “ee a 
fs ; tion is Whether it be not truc Sore WHE prota ly pretend Clit thre lire of earthat Cast vour eves upon those thi Which men 
clutches of the tiger, while all the guns go overboard as a matter of |). “ ‘ Fr ail a +1 . 
pnt 1 \ dillercnce vetween ranece and our country in this respect bes chichy vicdere ost Wo ¥ to endure, and made them to the end they should 
course. The courage of an elephant should be of a passive nature ; A , ; ‘ 
. In appearances , and that here rere Is more hypocrisy and ostenta he ote a mw om v¢ ures di deaths have thew suflered 
and those whose good qualities have been improved by traming, a j \ 22 , , 
: c . tion of morality than the reality of it Phat there ts some hypo 
stand firm as a rock, sustaining the first burst of a tiger, uproused fae } < ; 
: i ersy may be taken for granted; vet even that is preferable to the 
from his repose, with imperturbable coolness Cae “ rik END OF ALL TIME 
_ } open, Unblushing immorality, Which proctannus that infamy and base 
When an elephant has exlubited repeated proofs of cowardice, |! oe . hs , , 
ff ness may stalk abroad unmasked After we have f ed the tune of thes life, the end of all tune us 
its dastardly conduct is punished by the degradation of being re- ; ‘ ’ . , : : 
It is usual for many to descant on the superiour graces of Frenel to succet “ »eonea period unte all whieh w ve b al 
duced from the honour of conveying the castle on its back, to the “ , P “fae : = a 
> . women, to sneer, or “ out sneernge, others teach to eer,” at sous Let ‘ ereto i « thi Which os 
burden of the baggage. It is not msensible to this disgrace, nor p gies? 0 : ; ; 
' } . the comparative gau woof our English ladies, and to ndiecule the | | d. fo ‘ ifter death, are as vain as those he oe dl 
will a caparisone d ele phant dein to associate with its brethren of . ea” : . ; . , 7 i . : 
1 d N | " 1 | , latter as domestick automatons, totally unskilled mn the arts of cor ri hs tote le i rane proud mausoleuwms : let hon eres ta - 
he a a tte “qual 1 “le listine- 
the pa sVo animal Is be er acquainted with its claims to distin versation And trulv. if lite were to be spent in the sa/on, if taste ! nia ‘ rT} pitas cutte ethim leas it pers ‘4 
tion, or prouder of the splendour of its array ; and the difference of ; 4 ' , . ' : . , , 
, * in dress, volulnlitv in discourse, seven in coguetry. and skill uw kindree ‘ stat ame mn bras snd fix his memory uh 
bearing between those decked in flowing jhools, mehly bordered | , , : , , 
= . dancing, are to be cons ed as ‘ e of the « ies of temale a thows . have rend Hhis cit ill « 
with gold, and bearmg the stlver howdah, or canopied ambarry on , : , , , oN ’ 
S - ' , - “ ' | hile, we mi tbe allowed to hesitate, pera to ae ‘ nm lavour ot statues ta . \ ‘ i. his memory be detaced url ! i 
1 veal backs, and the humble beast of burden, whose housings are the French system, as the more specious e wy of the two \ caedk tes lt a ‘ond Not only our pleas e and dk 
of the meanest description, and whose load confers neither honour . - - , 5 , ' ‘ 
; t French woman has her monde, her « le. her set ( nie sli | re toe ly ur memories, at the f vest, are ) 
+ iii sor neice 
— hipaa dada —_— ection k k lives In publick and to be mp kK “ home ms the poeular end w “" ‘ lare to conclude, all are to bed ‘ 
Ihe care which « ephants take of their trunks, In an encounter and privileged sphere of an English femal (| one tault lard to is Vall a pers No more wa \ the be cites ilu 
with wild beasts, shows how conscious thev are of the value of that 4 j t } t : 
the charge ot our Bb Itish iadies, i s 1nposs «to accuse the I reneh, = . ‘ | cere ' ‘ t hale ‘ nore }i"| . 
important instrument; sometimes they will erect it over then : pa ' , : ne : P 
; li : P i! namely, ot culling reserve wh if reserve wwever, is al ong ee ‘ ( wero i oad ty ° « ’ 
ncade ike & Rom, 8nd at others peck it into the ematest possit seldom more than a due self-respect, and becoming avowdance of more s Seneca be a ‘ ‘ derstanding, \lecander 
mar eae } fl | } } | } that familiarity which encourages ertinence, if net something | extolled among captans; all fame shall then die, and all memory 
The sgh rn hea weetmeats has be ' a are ady noticed ; worse l do not set mvysell uy for a critick in female dress there be forvotter () varity of men, Whose memortals * as Var ~ 
i 1 antatior ugar-cane, and is uw rss , ) 
it is acquired in pla italio - of sugar-cane, and ts 1 1 sal r fore, all 1 shall sav is, that of the Parisian dames, although not quite) themselves, 1 in few vears perish, and that which lasts longest 
‘url stance his attac! . ‘ontectionary, é ! ! , ; hit 
cunous instance of tis attachment to contectionary, and the methoc so * Bedlamite as it is frequently represented in the * last new can endure »ylonver than the world What became of oot © of 
pursue d to gratify it by an elephant in its savage state, is upon re fashione” of 6 Lady's Magazines. ven we sbits u more “ mini rena mT ee 4: the Leontine, placed in Delp ie 
cord It chanced tha a cooly, laden with jayeerv, @ coarse prepa kin’ than retis 1 tast » fact. thev hav eternize hus t ‘ and that of Gabnor m Ror nad that { 
t ug urpris r SS lor 
ration of sugar, Was surprt ed in @ narrow pass, 1 the kingdom of sll: for what is exquisite, ¢ to-d Berosus, with the alden to ‘ n Athens: ane nernne ‘ 
Candy, bv a wild elephant Phe poor fellow, intent upon saving J lest ’ 
rs “ erotesque, a faire orre to-morrow others, erected to yvreat captanr i bra or hardest tt tole ‘ 
his life, threw down the burden, which the ele phant devoured, and } 7 } P t thes 
: ~ pen, | must leave to their wiser heads ' y. manv Vears siee ev are perished , ub net, they i ensh 
being well pleased with the repast, determimed not to allow any , , 
“ - P however, as thev lav upon the aruele mm this st and general conflagration, only virtue no tire « burn 
person egress or regress who did not provide him with a similar pe ee » attentive they s \\ to have rich v Is of 
" are not always so att is the ‘ t vi wels of pold 
banquet The pass occurred upon one of the prines al thorough- | 
t , a ' Uy = pearance on fam Leaving suc ! 1 sil ‘ “4 ‘ ‘ & Lapestrios, " 
fares to the capital, and the elephant, taking up atormidable position . 7 : \ ohiet id 
a 2 i / ‘ ; fully bv those who awh cates ‘ ‘ tis om i ne. t tthe world now esteen whea 
RE TOS CRAFERES, CUNZOS CVETY Passengers tO pay tripute t s00n for me to remark, that ther taste, as re d trent and mar ‘ ‘ own ¢ ' id their costly palace arnt 
became generally known that a donation of yaggerv would ensure , r | } 
} , led ) j S ners. is not exactly that which an | « n of correct fee r their rie and cunous piece ” old meted. and their flouris a 
afe conduct thr rh the guard al, é s ! 
sare concuc rough the guardec an a ne RO One med tO would propose as a model to his ow trvworne (ndoutnedly 4 pleasant ore s 4 mit Sithout power to proser thew 
atlempt the passage without the expected ofering thev have much of what the French themselves deno wt le a nosely \ burn, and with ot the world, and all the 
- but which so far trom iswer to « | i ‘ ‘ ss ‘ v4 co chee { that which mo le the it 
MILITARY MANNERS would, on this side of the « el, bee 7 degree oy o in " send and | " 
city border Fr UpeOots pe oss i here ‘ wt of casmmess of bel 
There is apparently nothing mo some to an Enghsh sold viour that puts those whe have not heen a I know not 
: baste 
tn India, not! ng thats found to be so fe ea sulyect of complaint, whether | stould nots “ it ist tul ot ‘ 
as the necessity of attending dri!l. of appearing on parade, of me t leneths to which it mav pre ao Beside w t ( ‘ It « horn tamdare vhine ( om 
ng guard, ind dressing accor netor 0 fius last ears some de ce of ote ove of ss cre is st affirn Nt the very ero ‘ ‘ ‘ 
to be the greatest grievance ot al As even inow dom sou ‘ t Ive ee ex ere ' ! seers the apostle suv we Ke 
secms to take @ pleasure in) Mar inise Kk s un ¥ as wr art i Words, t hy mar r I tre ‘ vy tha = «ae i i“ whoa i ine forth of the | 
possible, and his chef care nears to ly to evade or ¢ vi oO consiste wit ood line Amd j ors 11 A ! ’ ‘ ord of ail the world, pro TT) ‘4 
issued respecting the precise quantity of aecout ents to be wor quite er ‘ do you not teel 5 st ‘ f ‘ veniet \ ( a come unto yudot t ' 
and the manner of wearing theta. Doll exhibitions are sometimes by my complatsance The deheacy ot pe sw . ' the four quarts ew 
made by the cadets of Barrackpore, who, « et ss <taded In fae ‘ elf mou by ‘ rare ‘ “ 11 ound shall preres 
from the unitorms which were objects of ‘ schoo!d or ce ly it not « ed to suc we bere e us { ‘ ‘ of the damned 
ape the toil-worn soldier. and crumble ove © annovance ot he manv irrevel ‘ \ « ! ‘ res er theor baw om theneclorwerd ‘ eter 
mg in harness The regulations in tk es w the Indian Von D rs t e, and ve “\ iu ort t hell bhe of the blessed bill ein bodies 
army are frat } owever, with the eatest atte on to the com oO ] lish t we 4 . is Wwe Ww the t nake them moore re ore t i 
fort of both privates and officers during the mt weather, the um is hi v reprele do not at shock ‘ ‘ t ' ’ ‘ o ty I] joun the iy i ‘ 
form is composed of white calico de ated with the regunental b bred” Fre \ ' of « se, ¢ t oft t, who \ t n ther passitie f i) 
ton, and otlicers upon duty are only re red to wear a jacket. w ce te languave does not ¢ away the I ‘ eness 0 yet ’ ! to entire t ‘ t 
is termed a ragyec, and which mav be made of the thinnest sear] st eyaculations It1 be d. that thes eu t iflections of the heart ‘ ! revere , howe i 
or blue cashmere, China crape, or China silk; frock coats are ofter ters of habit 1 conve o si < t ix t ol ( st, s ‘ tial ins t lnotwnl t Divine 
j } ’ . ' 1 
manulactured of the latter material, and worn in undress, while vouny o French ears, because they are stoned t ‘ t d essence, allor win ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ninediately lie 
ewihans, who, though under no such restrictions, are not fond of hke manner neither would thar Enaglsh syneovis and perallels thei bodies, before they « were toad, o much as fall ythe 
exiubiting themselves in the guse of a barber or a cook, ar pear in offend the deheacy of thu " ts « st. CGailes; yet th Is round, and the eforward co onous, for in the moment 
wallow-tailed coats of China crape, which, when well-made, are of- (miserably poor apology, or rather :dimission, that French breeding where ova . f mn those noxious Lumours 
, . . ’ / 
ten uustaken for cloth is no better than Enghsh blachsuardism “au tiem wherewith ¢ oie « now infected 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


“Are you not rash in disobeying your father and marrying me 


_ || without his consent ?” 


THE MORNING STAR OF ANNESLEY. 


“The chamber, like all the other parts of the house, hada look of sadness 
and neglect, the flower-pots under the window, which once bloomed be- 
neath the hand of Mary CuawortnH, were overrun with weeds, and the 
piano, which had once vibrated to her touch, and thnilled the heart of her 
stripling lover, was now unstrung and out of tune.” —/reing. 

Wrru pale, high brow Childe Harold oft 
To this neglected chamber came, 
And heard, in accents low and soft, 
His first love syllable his name. 


Beneath yon window, pots of flowers 
Untended give their sweets to air, 

That well repaid, in former hours, 
With blush and fragrancy, her care. 


Yon instrument, unstrung and still, 

Will chime no more with warbled words ; 
Her hand has lost the witching skill 

To wake its passion-breathing chords ! 


Where gifted Harold stood, I stand, 
And view bright walks, extending wide, 
Where oft he wandered hand in hand, 
With her who should have been his bride 


An eloquence, that hath no tongue, 

Is breathing from yon antique wall, 
For often has it sweetly rung 

With her light step and gleesome call 


The poet-lord of Newstead, here 
Drank love undying from her gaze— 
Love that, in many an after year, 
Gave mournful sweetness to hus lays 


Where are they now? the bard is tost 
No longer on a stormy sea ; 
And death conceals, in hall of frost, 


His “ morning star of Annesley 


* Byron's favourte name for Mary Chawor h 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


« 
ADELE. 
A NOVELETTE—IN TWO PARTS—PART THE SECOND 





BY THEODORE 8. FAY 


CHAPTER V 


‘Tere are many impatient people in the world, but few are more 
so than a young lover, on the way to reconciliation, after a first 
quarrel with his mistress. Eugene knew he had cast on Adéle a 
look inexcusably savage ; and he also knew, partly by intuition and 
partly by the change he had observed in her face, that it must have 
almost broken her heart. He reached her door in a fever of inqui- 
etude and shame. It was locked on the mside 

“ Adéle '" 

No answer. 

“ Dearest Adéle !" 

Sull no answer. 

* Adéle' I implore—I entreat—dear, sweet Adéle !” 

He placed his ear close to the door and listened 
sob reached him. She was weeping 

* Adele, I will fling myself out of the window if you don’t open 
the door this instant !” 

The window was nine stories high, and the ground was paved 
with stone. Adéle opened the door 

She turned away her head as he entered. Her face was buried 
in a snowy handkerchief, perfumed with rose-water. Her little bo- 
som heaved with grief, and her lover was at her feet a minute be- 
fore either of them could speak a syllable 

It requires, however, but few circumvolutions for two such young 
people to be reconciled together 
are the same. 

* Adéle !"’ said Eugene 

“ Eugene !" replied Adéle 

And the whole affair was settled 
for foolish litigants. 

“How could you,” at length sobbed Adele, putting back the 
curls from his handsome face. 

“Twas distracted,” answered Eugene, with her litte hand in 
both his own, and pressed sometimes to his lips, sometimes to 
his bosom. 

“You hate me,” she said, half smiling 

* Yes, Adéle, I hate you with all my heart.” 

Thus, without having said a word about the ferocious look which 
he had cast on her when they met on the stairs, and which had been 
the cause of her grief and their quarrel, they were better friends 
than ever. 
had allowed the whole incident of huis curious rencontre with his 
father to slip from his memory. He forgot his clandestiue entrance 
into her chamber. He forgot the false key. 
but Adéle ! 


A suppressed 
It drove him to distraction. 


Words are useless when wishes 


He forgot everything 





“Eugene, had you not better wait awhile ’” 
“ Wait, Adéle? Ido not understand you.” 


_ : { 
This isa worthy example now 


Indeed, not only was the look forgotten, but Eugene 


“Can you ask, Adéle’” 
| Perhaps when we are married you will tire of me.’ 


| Adele, if my existence were lengthened for ever ; if we were 
‘both immortal, and you were by my side, I could spend all eternity 


, 


just so, looking into your eyes.” 


“Could you, Eugene !” 


* T swear!” 
|} All eternity, Eugene 
|| «© Yes, if there could be fwo eternities—twenty—nay, a million, I 


rr 


| would never wis! one instant to wander from your side.” 
| ** And will you never quit me !” 

** Never!” 

“ For the cafeés—the opera—the wars ? 

« Never.” 

* For other women 
|| “Adele, I will never leave you !” 

As he spoke he found himself with a rede hand thrust to the op- 


He looked up 


” 


| posite side of the apartment 
| * Drable! my father again !” 
“ Ay, you vagabond! Have [ caught you at last! Come in, gen- 
| tlemen.”” 
“Dieu!” shricked Adele, turning pale as two stern gens d'armes, 
with muskets at their shoulders, entered at the signal. 
|| * Which?” demanded one of the guards with military brevity 


“ The woman—ofl with her—to a dungeon. We will see, ma- 


demoiselle, what comes of offending Monsieur Lagarde.” 
|| Merciful heaven! have pity on me!” said Adele, with clasped 


* Dear Eugene, save me 


” 


hands and quivering lips 
|| Thegens d’armes had now approached, and laying each a hand on 
her shoulder, said 


” 


\| Mademoiselle, you must come with us 


|| ‘Oh save me!” was all the terrified and shrieking girl could 
|| utter.”” 

|| But Eugene was already at her side 

“ Gentlemen,” he eried, “ have a care what you do. Release that 
young lady. She is my wife.” 

* Sacre—Ecoutez !” exclaimed old Lagarde, in a double fury, 


“She is the loveliest and purest angel that ever breathed, and 
could not have merited arrest For 
heaven's sake, spare her and me this agony, and leave her till the 


‘There must be some mistake 


mystery is cleared !” 
| His pale face, his deep agitation, seemed to touch the soldiers, who 


looked toward Lagarde tor directions 


* Away with her to prison—let her die!’ cried the hard-hearted 


wretch. “She has robbed me I swear it! Drag her away'” 
| Almighty powers! my father!’ cried Eugene, now white as 
death, “ Adele rot? You 


}} are mad !" 





My sweet, trembling Adele a robber? 


| No, no, my son; it is you whoare mad! This wicked and art- 


j ful girl has turned your head. I tell you she has robbed me of a 
{| valuable watch !" 
! 


| “Ridiculous ! 
| 


monstrous '” cried Eugene 


The 


I authorize the officers of justice 


|| “7 know she is the culprit. [see guilt written in her face 
| robbery has been just comunitted. 
|, to search the room.” 


‘Lean on me, my sweet Adéle—this is some dreadful mistake '” 


;} “Ttisadream!” 


| said Adele wildly 
I} 
| 


The men continued the search. Their large, unclean hands, threw 


rudely about the few delicate articles of clothing which she had care- 
| fully arranged im her drawers. 

|| * Seareh on, ruffians!" cried Eugene. “ When you find what 
you look for in Adé/e’s possession, | will acknowledge her guilt.” 


| A sudden exlamation burst from all the cirele. The wateh, which 


had been carefully concealed 


in a corner, was detected, and a soldier 
|) held it up glittering to the light 
= Ade le!" 


The beautiful girl raised her eves to heaven 


cried Eugene, starting from her with horrour 


*Oh, my beloved parents, [ rejoice that vou are in the grave '” 
Then, without looking at Eugene or lus father, with a haughty mo- 
os 


|| tion to proceed, she said 


* Soldiers, | am ready—come—to the dungeon!” 





CHAPTER VI 


I do not know which tormented Eugene the most, the idea that 
the tender Adele was im prison, or that he had betrayed to her, at 
| their parting, his momentary belief in her guilt. He had attempted 
in vain to gam admission to her. That miserable pleasure was de- 
med him. He pictured her delicate form amid the rude furniture of 
a dungeon; her beautiful eves seeking the heavens through the 
bars of a grated window ; her delicious litle person sutiering from 
sorrow and neglect; her eves tilled with tears; her cheek pale ; 
her midnight sleep broken with horrid dreams. ‘The thought was 
| intolerable. He paced to and fro in his apartment ; he pressed his 
dashed away the 
Now 
her light step seemed to reach his ear. Now he heard her soft, innocent 


voice ; now her happy laugh broke his revery ; and, again, he started 


hands against his throbbing, burning temples ; he 


tears from his streaming lashes. He was in agony—in despair 


as he saw her, as she had last appeared ; her face pallid ; her hair 
loose ; her brow stern and desperate, and her sweet lips pronouncing, 
** Soldiers, | am ready! Come—to the dungeon" 


*T am the greatest scoundrel alive! 


" he said, “to have even 
What 
if appearances are against her! The watch might have been left there 


fora moment been startled with this atrocious accusation! 


by chance. What! Adéle! Oh! there is nothing on earth so impos- 





sible! This is the second time, too, I have suspected her angelick 
nature. I was such a fool as to find alarm in the stranger who entered 
her room, and whom I afterward discovered to be my own father. A 
pretty rival! my father!’ he reiterated with a sudden start, ef as 
much horrour as that which he gave when the watch was found in 
Adeéle’s drawer, for a new and diabolical suspicion now flashed upon 
him! “ The stranger—my father—the mantle—the false key—I 
see it all—I see it all—fool—fool|—that I have been—oh Adéle—oh 
my father!” stunned by the violence of his conflicting emotions, 
the distracted youth fell upon the floor senseless. An alarm was ac- 
cidentally given, and old Lagarde was summoned. 

This wretch among all his vices loved his son, and was frightened 
at the ravages anguish had already made upon him. He came to 
the bed-side of Eugene, and endeavoured to sooth his distress 

“My father,” said Eugene, when they were quite alone, * it is 
in vain. I wish 1 were dead, and I soon shall be, if Adele is not 
released !”’ 

“Pshaw! You make me sick. Adeéle, indeed! the artful little 
thief; let her perish. She is unworthy of you !” 

“Have a care, sir; cried Eugene. I know her innocence. I 
know who placed the watch in her apartment. I saw you enter and 
leave it there !" 

** My son, don Dieu!” said the father, now in his turn, frightened 
almost to death, * willyou betray me ! I shall perish on the scaffold !” 

“No, my father, Eugene will never betray the parent who gave 
him being!” 

** Pledge me your sacred word !” 

“T swear! butif Adele be not acquitted at once, I myself shall 
die!” 

** What can I do?” cried the unfeeling father. ‘ Had I known 
your attachment was so serious before | had this hateful girl arrested, 
I could have saved her. But now I cannot—it is impossible, unless 
I sacrifice myself{—which you can hardly ask me to do.” 

«Yes, there is one other course,” 

* What is it? 

* You will learn it in time 


said Eugene 
I vow I can see none.” 
At present I am weary and would 
sleep.” 

‘The old man bade his son adieu, and thinking the affair would vet 
blow over as he had at first intended, he left him to his slumbers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The court was assembled and the hour arrived for the trial of 
Adéle. She was brought before the judges. Although her imprison- 
ment had been but of a few days, the most alarming change was vi- 
sible in her countenance. ‘The disgrace and danger of her situation 
had broken her heart, and she seemed ready for the grave. 
dressed in robes of white, and her long black hair fell unrestrained 


Yet, through the negligence of her 


She was 


about her neck and shoulders 
attire, and the paleness and emaciation of her face, she was still so 
strikingly beautiful, as to occasion a general interest in her favour 
She denied all knowledge of the transaction—otlered no explanation 
—uaccused no one—answered such questions as she knew how to 
answer, without hesitation, and made no complaint. She seemed, 
indeed, resigned to utter hope lessness and misery 

** Where are your friends, young girl’ asked one of the judges 
compassionately 

* | have no friends.” 

* Did you live with your parents '” 

** My parents are dead.” 

* But was it not represented that you had been on the point of 
marriage '" 

“T was.” 

** And where is your lover, then!” 
* I do not know! 


“What! 
*T believe he has abandoned me.” 


Has he abandoned you?” 
* What was his name !” 
* Eugene,” she said, her eyes tilling with tears 
«Ah! 
but it would be difficult for us to track him out, im such a place as 


Eugene, | suppose my poor girl, is all his name to you ; 


Paris, without some other cognomen.” 


* Ths name is Eugene Lagarde,” cried the old father, who, with 
a singular inexorableness, had come to give evidence and confirm 
the rum ef his vietim 


*“ Your name is Lagarde, also ; 1s it not?” 


“Tt is.” 
* Are you related ?” 
* He is my son.” 


**And why has he deserted this unhappy being at such a fearful 
extremity. It looks mysterious !"* 

* I suppose, your lordslup, that he is ashamed of having been at- 
tached to a thief I” 

Adéle uttered a half-suppressed shriek, and covered her face with 
her hands 

“Softly, my good sir, we have not yet pronounced her guilty ; 
but even if she were so, a man who had so recently been her lover, 
might have offered her some consolation in this awful period, parti- 
cularly as she seems quite friendless and may be innocent.” 

As for her guilt, your lordship, that I know; as I, myself, found 
the watch in her apartment. For my son, he is in the habit of taking 
his Own course, In most matters, without leave asked of me ; but, in 
this particular, | should have mentioned, that he is at home, in bed, 
sick, and perhaps dying. ‘That is the reason.” 

“A shriek of frightful anguish burst forth from the prisoner, but 
she again shrunk into silence, covering her face once more shudder- 
ingly with her hands. 

At this instant a young man, very pale and agitated, appeared 
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from among the crowd, and pressing forward toward the judges, com- 
menced speaking 

“ My lords,” he said. 

But no sooner had the words escaped his lips than Adéle’s quick 
ear recognised the loved voice. 

“Tt is Eugene! It is Eugene! 
her arms. “Save me! save me! Eugene!” 

Silence being once more obtained, Eugene proceeded in what he 
intended to say. He was so handsome and prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance, and had about him such an air of sincerity and truth, that 
His 
bearing was calm, graceful, and unabashed but melancholy , and his 
voice, though not loud, was distinctly heard by all the numerous 
Adele leaned forward, with an 


” 


she screamed, stretching forth 


every one was anxious to learn the nature of his disclosures. 


spectators of this mteresting scene 
eagerness which betrayed how completely her soul was absorbed im 
the expectation of what Eugene was about to say ; and Lagarde, who, 
having really left him at home upon a sick bed, was as mueh sur- 
prised as any one else, listened, with manifest evidences of astonish- 
ment and apprehension. 

My lords!” said Eugene, in a firm voice, “I am about to re- 
veal a secret which I thought no human power could ever force from 
me. But I have at length made up my mind to relate to you and the 
world the truth. The lovely creature at the bar before you, accused 
of the perpetration of this dreadful crime, is innocent. A base vil- 
lain, unable to engage and deceive her pure atlections, devised the 
deed, from motives of revenge, and himself concealed the watch in 
her apartment.” 

* It is false !" 

* Tt is true as heaven!” exclaumed Eugene 

Adele clasped her hands with mute joy, while an expression of 
ecstasy diffused itself over her countenance, unparting to it a beauty 


cried Lagarde, violently 


almost angelick 
**Do you come prepared to prove your assertion?” demanded 
the judge 
“Ido! 
* He js sane 
* And upon whom do you fix 


was the reply 
muttered the father 


such a heinous charge?” inquired 
the judge 
“Upon myself! replhed Eugene. “J concealed the wateh in 
her apartment.” 
Poor Adele 


Sincere and artless herself, she was credulous of all she heard, and, 


The fatal words pierced her soul like a dageer 


in the simplicity of her guileless nature, never doubted, for a mo- 
ment, the truth of Eugene's ternble assertion. Rescued from des- 
pair by his sudden appearance in court, and his publick declaration 
of her innocence, she had been borne at once from the darkest wreteh- 
edness to the most bewildering joy, from which the fatal confession 
had plunged her into a new anguish far more intolerable than the 
first. One look of reproach she turned upon her lover, who, wrap- 
ped in Roman ideas of filial duty, felt an unnatural power to bear 
her keen gaze. Then pressing her hand upon her forehead, she 
burst into a hysterick laugh and fell back in convulsions, which pre- 
sently ceasing, she sank into a state of utter msensibility. There 


is no sight on earth more affecting than that of a lovely woman 


senseless from grief. Eugene felt it with tenfold force. He turned 
pale, his lips quivered, his artificial heroism deserted hun as he 
gazed upon her beautiful form inanimate in the rough arms of the 
otficers—her long raven hair streaming to the tloor—her head fallen 


back, and her face pallid as death 


* Adele! Adéle '” he cred, struck with a mysterious alarm and 
horrour. “It is false ; there is no truth in what I have said. Adele! 
my sweet Adéle! we are both mnocent '” 

Alas! a blow more heavy and frightful than a thunderbolt from 


heaven, was about to fall upon the devoted lover. He had not vet 
ceased invoking her in a familiar and endearing tone, when a physt- 


cian, who had stepped forward from the crowd, arose and said— 





** My lords, the unhappy creature has t! 
Her fragile 
ervated by gnef and confinement, had been unable to endure the 
1 


ling 


is Instant expired.” 





It was true. Adéle was dead system, already en- 


abrupt revulsions of the preces half hour. The last words which 
had reached her ears were the avowal of her Eugene. deliberately made 
by his own lips, that his views in addressing her had been base and de- 
ceitful, and that revenge had instigated him to seek her ruin. The 
fierce look which he had cast on her upon the stairease in their resi- 
dence in the rue St. Martin, might have been recalled, at this agonizing 
moment, in confirmation of his statement. The shock was too much 


for her contiding and affectionate nature. Like a poisoned arrow it 





penetrated her heart. 
reproach and despair, 


She had cast upon him one withering | 
and, long ere the poor youth could undeccive 
tus Adele, she was cold and deaf to his agonized repentance 

When the death of the prisoner was ascertained beyond doubt, 


orders were given immediately to convey the body from the court- 


room. All present who easily comprehended, at least as much of 
the transaction as that a beautiful girl had been unjustly accused 
of a crime, and her faithful lover had voluntarily assumed the quilt 
in order to rescue his mistress, ¢ xpected, upon the issuing of the 
order for the removal of the body, that Eugene would lose all self- 
command im the paroxysms of despair. ‘They were mistaken. Eu- 
He saw in one moment that every hope 


of his heart, every prospect connected with this earth was blasted, 


gene Was no common man 


utterly and irredeemably. The whole globe had nothing to recom- 
pense him for his beautiful and beloved Adele. And she was dead 
The appalling extent of the calamity aroused all the hidden energy 
of his character, and imparted to his manner and words a dignity 
that struck every one with astonishment and respect 
indeed, as any face that ever lay ina coffin, but his step and ges- 


He was pale, 
I 


ture were firm and noble, his voice low, but distinct and clear. He 
made a motion with his hand, countermanding the order for re- 
moval just uttered by the judge; and no one, not even the judge 
himself, seemed to remember the inappropriateness of such an m- 
terference in a court of justice, or to feel inclined to dispute his 


wishes. So cloquent and awful is calm despair, Every eye was 
on him. His vile father had shrank trembling into a corner, him- 


self terrified almost to stone 

** My lords,” said Eugene, * deign to grant me one request. May 
I know whether I am a prisoner '” 

* It would be impossible for us to dismiss you,” said the judge, 
in a tone of firmness, but also of deep commiseration. * You stand 
here the avowed perpetrator of a crime for which you are amenable 
and examination, vou 


to this tribunal. Wathout farther evidence 


must, of course, remain in custody.” 

*T shall not be permitted to follow—to follow—Adéle !” 

The judges consulted together, and decided that, under the cur- 
cumstances, it would be but indulging an excess of despair, useless 
as well as dangerous, and that he must therefore permut the body to 
be immediately borne away 

Eugene turned toward the form of his lost Adele It lay upon a 
still frig 


* May I not the n, belore I lose all sight ol—inay lnot take one— 


table already stretched in the idity of death 
one look—” 

* No,” replied the judge, fearful of betraying the emotion which 
began to mse rapidly inthe breasts of every one present, as well as 
in lus own 
The motionless and 
Her 


no longer 


Eugene stood over the body of his Adele 


marble face was turned toward him, but unsmilingly and stark 


ght laugh no longer met his ear. Her sweet glance 


hy 
thrilled lis soul Her pericet hands lav, like those of a waxen 


unage, crossed upon her bosom. ‘That bosom heaved not. A wan- 


dering tress had fallen over her forehead Eugene put it hack, ten- 


derly, with his fingers. He seemed fearful of awaking her trom e 
gentle slumber; and, as uf forgetfully under the mfluence of 
wea, after a few moments of deep, silent perusal of her stll lovely 


face, he said in a whisper, to the attendants im waiting — 


* Now—take her—softly—away !" 

Through the profound stillness, the motions of the men lifting 
the sweet burden were heard with strange distinctness, and thei 
trampling feet sounded. cach step less audibly in the distance, ull 
they died away 
ISONCT 


Eugene Lagarde was alone and a pr 
The 
t of old Lagarde was never discovered. ‘The world was 
He reiterated 
Die 


is full of similar scenes 


Years passed away—Adecle was forgotten by all but one 





fiendish gt 


nothing to Eugene without Adele his confession of 


young and the happy 


the crime, and was sent to the galleys 


will scarcely believe that * this old world” 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


FRAGMENTS OF RAMBLING IMPRESSIONS, 


BY WP 


WILLIS 


MEDITATIONS ON THE NEW-VEAR 


Ir is difficult to stand at the conflux of two years without a clanes 


backward The month is named from this common teeling. The 
two-faced Janus looks before and behind, and in indulging the ge 
nius temporis, we hope the hthess of our design will be an offset to 
its prosiness 

It us an old Dutch custom, which probably sprang from the same 
natural retrospection, to call and exchange good wishes on the first 
dav m the vear, not only with present trends, but those between 
whom and the visiter there had been any coldness or misunderstand- 
ing It is a custom worthy the age of Saturn He who can sit 
down by his fire on the last maght of the year, and look back as he 
must on the track of his personal feelings, and remember the offence 
he has eiven and taken—both, perhaps, unforgiven—and not w ish, 
in hos calm blood and ebbing resentment, that his enemy were there 
to sit down with him and exchange pleasant regrets, and renew the 
old and familiar mtercourse, must step on the threshold of the new- 


And 


have had with our frends and 


vear with little hope and less prospect of coming happiness 


it is not the express differences we 


neighbours—not the most aggravated provocations, w hich come up 


the thickest and are the most difficult to forgive. It 1s the cold look, 


the mattentive courtesy, the forgotten respect, the slighted opportu 


nity of kindness, the doubtlul and unresentable myury—the thousand 


and self-interest get m the unavoidable hurry 


Dhes« 


touches wluch our pride 


and press of the thronging world tester when a deep wound 


heals. Itis not less a magnanimous duty, still, to array them all at 
the vear's close and calmly dismiss them. And it is no less a plea 
sure than the forgiving a great wrong—for they cumber sadly the 


tunid feet of Content, and starting up namelessiy im the heart at the 


Wihiy 


should 


continually 


call ot its perpe tual associations, trouble tts peac 


should not the affections be reckoned with like duties’ Why 


they not waste and become disordered, hke them, 1 not watehfully 


overlooked (nee a year, at least, we should inguire who and 
how much we love and hate, and whether these more responsible 
treasures than gold and silver, are fitly lavished or withheld. ‘The 
dutiful aflections, most of all, necd careful vigilance They are 





deeply-rooted, and we feel secure of them, tor they were planted by 


nature. Dut in the busy forgetfulness of care or pleasure, they are 


often suffered to be overgrown and shghted. An assiduous natural 


affection is as rare as a perfect chrysolite. And it is as precious— 





y into the heart, as the ready, deli 
It would be a well- 
spent hour between two years that should be devoted to dispassion- 


for what on earth sinks so deep! 
cate, anticipating love of a son or a brother 
ate reckonmg with the daily and familiar feelings. The passions will 
take care of their own, for, though called generous and warm, they 
the most wakeful selfishness in 


exact too nice return not to enlist 


their service. But of these silent-working and accustomed minis- 
They and 


should be jealously kept upright 


ters to our love with us, we are often far too secure 
all our preferences and aversions 
and free from unworthy mixture, and if there is a time of all others 
fittest for the recurrence of such vigilance, it 1s this 

The custom of presenting gifts at this season springs from the 
same natural feeling There is a warmth of heart belonging to the 
season itself which is universal, and this is one of its promptings 
How could the year be better begun than by adding a new link to 
new-vyear's holydays are 


tnendshup. To clildren particularly the 


sources of the most benevolent and gemal feelings. Nothing is so 
cheaply bought as the love of a child, and few things are so dehghtful 
An inconsiderable gitt pleasantly presented gives you a lasting-place 
in the memory of a human bemg m one of tts most beautiful stages 


HINTS TO WRITERS IN PRRIODICALS 


Much time, words, mk and paper, are wasted on introductions 
Periodical writers should be bref and ¢ risp—dlashing in medias res 


at the first sentence. Sink rhetorick. Nobody cares how vou came 


to think of your sulyect, or why vou wrote upon it—of course, the 


exrordium vs unnecessary. Commence with your leading thought 


and avoid irrelevant digressions. You may be less scholastick, but 
you will be more ongimal and ten times as amusing 

Do not be too grave. It is one of the great faults of American 
writers. Periodical readers « xpect to be amused, and would exchange 
all the dignity of a number for a witticism. Not that you should be 
heart was warm 


No 


without 


flippant or funnv—but you should write as if vour 


with humour, and good humour, and you could not bar gayety out 
d as a mere dissertation—without anecdote, 
ght 


Everett has given fine examples of 


thing is so stu 





humour 
Halt the 

world would read his review of Basil Hall, without suspecting that 

lo the 


a Lucullan luxury 


facts, without spr ss or novelty or wit. Cultivate 


quiet humour 


there was anv wit in it other half, as you know, tt is a 


I would have pleasantry even 


It cannot come amiss in a periodical 


pheasant’s brain 


my politicks and erticism 


Avoid the famuliar impudence and slang into which smartness so 
easily degenerates A gentleman is as much known by his style 
as by lus manners. ‘There is a school of eriticks and serbblers em 
bracing some talent, who write as if every man of genius i” the 


land had drank small beer with them. They address an auther, 


whom they never saw, by nickname, advise hin upon his faults in 
and talk of him and themselves with a promis 
cuous freedom scarcely warranted 


John Neal is 


caught little from him except his faults 


the second person, 
by the closest personal mtunacy 
the founder of the school, though his mmuitators have 
The glitter and saucy free 
dom of his style is eatremely apt to mislead a young writer who 
has more quickness than depth, and more desire to slune than good 


breeding 


Take at for granted that vowr article, at the first draught, os four 
fifths too long. Cutting down requires resolution—but you gam 
experience as well as improve your article, by every exeision For 


the mode of domg it—begin by crossing out all explanatory seatences 


Leave nothing but simple propositions. Young writers always ex 
plain a thing to death 
from the Amerie 
Writer, and 


of their not ben 


Erase next evervthing that you have stolen 


nu Reader, Ele pant Extracts, the Comple te Letter 


well-thumbed authorities in general—there is a chance 





rthought orngmal. Alter you have cleared it of all 


mcumbrances, (your own good sense will sugyest other processes, ) 


run a thread of dovetailing passages through the paps, and if it does 
not sound better to vour Own ear, to say nothing of the fmnend to 
whom you read it, we are no pudge of Attick 

Never commence ap article Ull you know what it 1s to be about 
Some writers have an mcontinence of words, and will dilute you 


an idea to twenty pages some writers again will take up a 


And 


iworned through col 


topick that has bee eve forensicks, and gurls’ 
Time was, and beat its dead arguments over 


Lat the 


i } 
boarding-schools sined 


the sconce, with all the subline anger of Bobadil subject 


be new li & must be old, write a travesty ] would rather hear 


Shakspeare proved no playwriter, than ever so mgenousiy lauded 











No matter what you write about—so you do it well Choose your 
theme trom Parnassus to a pall in literature, as mm Vegetation, a 
small acormm Will grow to a very large tree Above all, wrte briefly 
THE MELANCHOLY DAys 
Brvant sovs of " 
I ‘ " " ‘ the « ' t e 
but that is poetry Autumn, melancholy old yeutleman, * all be 
written down anew, and [wall have it that his suit of vellow and 
brown ous of a holyday fashion, and his drv, wheezing cough, but a 
subdued chuckic of lacetimusness Let us have 0 r upon 
your sere ieal and your withered vrass neck yet Ss upon co sunip 
tive violets ‘The world shall have s way Th hys shall dre if 
they like, * but the tears live i an omon that shall water that sor 
row I cannot concene how the merry Autumn, with tts bright 
colours, its cheering northwest, and its glorious, invigorating, clear 
skyed Indian summer, could ever have been called melancholy 
Why, when ws the world happier When are the woods so bright, 
or the hills so sunny When are the birds so swift? When is a 


When 


are the old so tree trom yioom, or the young ins ich wild Spirits, OF 


tramp to the uplands, or a pull at an oar half so tempting? 
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the mad so rational! and when are all living creatures, from editors | 
and dray-horseg up to women and birds—the busy and the indolent— | 
half so extravagantly happy! It is a misnomer to talk about the 
‘«melancholy autumn.”’ Your veritable Melancholy is a quiet gen- 
tleman. But Change and Incident are merry men, and they are 
never so busy as when the leaves are falling. Why, everybody is 
on the wing then. Wild pigeons, invalids and Southerners are hur- 
rying to and fro, and that radical, Fashion, is getting up his revolu- 
tions among the tailors ; and the figurantes are dieting for the season ; 
and the belles, who have been consigned for the summer to Congress 
water and green veils, have returned, riant and rosy, and oyster- 
eating is lawful, and dancing au regle. 


THE PORT WORDSWORTH. 





A portrait of Wordsworth hangs before me—an ample, contem- 
plative, intellectual head, with the serene and loving humanity of 
his writings stamped legibly upon every feature. ‘The outline of 
the face is exceedingly strong—the forehead unusually high, the 
nose clearly and finely chiselled, and the mouth and jaw indicative 
of great firmness and power. His eye 1s the least attractive feature, 
being, with all its mildness and thoughtfulness, small, and, if the 
painter has drawn it truly, dull. Altogether it is a lighly charae- 
teristick and gratifying picture, and, as a likeness of the noblest and 
most genial philanthropist whose cordial love for lis race has ever 
been breathed into language, | could not forbear making you, though 
it were ever so imperfectly, a sharer mimy pleasure. If Wordsworth 
had never written poetry, and I could, by any other means, have 
known the depth and tenderness of his great nature, I should, above 
all other men, have loved and revered him. His poetry has a charm, 
and a strong one, but it is because I see the man through it, that I 
keep it freshly on my lps, and use it as the voice of my own affee- 
tions. ‘The truth is, that | know no such thing as an abstract im- 
pression of the works of any living author, ‘The moment a man 
comes before the publick in these days of universal curiosity, a thou- 
sand circumstances of his personal character and habits transpire 
He 1s known and criticised in connexion with his books, or even 
separately, and the reader sits down to his perusal with prejudices 
and partialities which affect very essentially the aspeet and tone of 
but far otherwise im the 


his productions. This ts well sometimes 


great majority of instances. There are few men, who, like Words- 
worth, have lived apart, in simple and unatlected fondness for retire- 
ment and study. Elis life has been, what few men can make theirs, 
one of pure contemplation. Tle has never come into collision with 
the interests of those who would reverse and discolour his virtues, 
if provoked to it, and the only enmity he has had to contend with, 
has been that of mere malice and hypereriticism, preying upon him 
with no stronger motive than the necessity for food, and of course 
very ineffectual against such mevitable merit. ‘The beautiful tissue 
of his character has thus been kept white and unstained, which, if 
it had been near enough for the world to reach, might not have 


escaped the * unwashed hands of calumny.” 


PERSONAL ABUSE 

It is surprising that a writer of any modesty or discernment can 
believe that his particular personal antipathies are of sufficient m- 
portance to the world to be discussed m a publick print. Aside from 
the vulganty and meanness of the attack upon natural defects or the 
peculiarities of individual manner, what possible interest can there 
be to any but a malicious mind in knowing that an enemy of the 
writer is short or tall, well-dressed or shabby, or that his early life 
has been exceptionable or correct! What ts gained except the low 
satisfaction of giving mortification and pain to these connected with 
the obnoxious person—for it is not himself who suffers most—and thus 
taking, before the whole world, an unworthy and indecent revenge ’ 
Who ts there that has not 
Who is there that 


Who ts there that cannot be ridiculed? 
peculiarities that may be caricatured ! has not, 
friends—mother, or sister, or relatives of a still nearer tle—who are 

wounded paintully by such abuse’ ‘There ts a heartless egotism in 
such things for which it is difficult to account—a sacrifice of dignity 
and well-bred propriety, which it is surprising that any one with a 
common self-respect will willingly meur. And yet this ts done every 
day. ‘There are minds—edueated and strong minds—those, too, 
which have been in the way of refinement and good feelmg—inere- 
dible as it may seem, that can take pleasure in abuse of the most 
personal character. If anything were gained by it—if bad taste were 
put down, or the ends of honest criticism promoted—if anything 
more laudable than the gratification of a narrow-minded and petty 
malice were attained, | would not have spoken a word. But no & 
it is not well! there is no good end advanced by such malice ; there 
would be no worthy object gained, even Wf the subjects of its ill-will 
were sacrificed, and if it did not, as it does, recoil, even more than 


their short-hved and sorrowful anger could wish, upon its author 


MoOooDsS OF MIND 
I hke to change my hobby as the kmyhts of old changed theirs 
I like the paltrey ! 


+r the war-horse lam wi ling to laugh upon 
good occasion 





to trifle when | am moved to it—to porse the yereed, 
(borrowing an Onentalism,) atter hurling the yavelin. | beheve there 
is refreshment and relief in changing from the grave to the way—that 
men are no more etlemimate for putting off ther armour for the dance 
—that they may use the gifts of gracetulness and mirth which are giver 
them by Him who does all things with proportion, wethout dianimish 


ing the noble strength or the graver caution He must have a bad 


heart or a weak mind who fears the exposure of such moments. He 
| 

must have a weartsome life who never relaxes trom lis mam endea 

loving humanity” which distim- 


vour. He must have little of that “ 


gushes the noble and just, who pretends to look upon such things 


with scorn, or takes them as the measure of hin who uses them. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


| 
| 
; 


THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ 4 YEAR IN SPAIN.” 


Apour seven or eight years ago, there was a young gentleman, a 





We perceive that he finds fault in une breath with the costume of 


| the Portsmouth females, and in the next he qualifies his verdict 
|| by admitting that “ it had the appearance of being both appropriate 
| and comfortable.” Again, the Portsmouth tradesmen are represented 


lieutenant in the British navy, who rejoiced in the sonorous name of |, 


the Honourable Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos. The course of the 
service brought him to Halifax, and being anxious to acquire a per- 
sonal knowiedge of the sort of animal that inhabited the United 
States, whether bear, monkey, or man ; he obtained a six weeks’ leave 
of absence, and spent that time in a tour through a section of the 
country. Returning back with his portmanteau filled with cursory 
notes of the strange passages of manners, and the odd characters of 
men he encountered, he incontinently published a book, and neces- 
sarily perpetrated a not inconsiderable amount of balderdash, pue- 
rility and ignorance, the particulars of which are now forgotten, al- 
though the name of the writer still enjoys an unenviable notoriety 
with the Trollopes, Halls, Hamiltons, and the other peripatetick sages 
of that mischievous and superficial school 

We do not mean by this exordium to infer, or induce others to 
draw the inference, that Mr. Slidell’s new book is at all similar in 
manner or tone to that of the patrician blockhead just alluded to 
It is true that there is a marvellous resemblance in their position, and 
qualifications of judging of the respective countries they visited, both 
being lieutenants in the navy, and both having appropriated the period 
of six weeks for the summary disposal of the qualities national and 
personal, the mstitutions, habits, manners, feelings, and character- 
isticks of the two countries) We must admit, however, that our 
countryman seems to be the more practised penman, and in the con- 
struction of periods and balancing of sentences, decidedly has the 
advantage over the English seaman 

It may be proper to remark that the author of the ** American in 
England,” left New-York on his travels on the first of November, 
1833, made his voyage to England, and picked up the observations 
contained in these volumes, in the interval between the twenty-third 
of November, and the first week of January, 1834. He has, how- 
ever, we learn from the book, been in England since, and probably 
the views he gives of men and manners mav be derived from more 
enlarged opportanities of judging than the six weeks just mentioned 
could have afforded him. At all events, he seems to have travelled 
a la Brooks, and the crudities, misapprehensions, and erroneous es- 
timates are in proportion with the bird's-eye view he necessarily took 
of what was passing around him. In deseribing the scenes and in- 
cidents, the facts and realities, the surface and superficies of England, 
this writer is happy and successful; he possesses a graceful pen, 
somewhat tinged with puppyism, which is not altogether disagree- 
able, and there ts a lightness and vividness of narration which ts not 
unsuitable to the rapid coup-d’ail that he casts around him. But 
when he attempts to philosophise upon the characters of Americans 
and Englshmen, and to draw deductions favourable or unfavourable 
to either country from men totally dissimilar in position, such as the 
captam of an American packet and the master of a Newcastle col- 
lier ; to argue the superiority of our packets from the fact that when 
they come mto collmion with English coasters, the latter mvarably 
go to the bottom, he only shows with what rapidity he jumps to 
conclusions from the comparison of substances utterly dissimilar, 
and between which no analogy exists ; and how completely everything 
is sacrificed to effect and to the pointing of a brilliant antithesis 
The drawback to the book 1s in the comparison of things not com- 
parable, and m the conclusions deduced from qualities and persons 
between which no relation exists, and no congruity can be established 

Peculiaritics of manner are well hit off, and the sights in the 
streets of London are forcibly described. The appearance of th 
population that throng the thoroughfares, their personal conformation, 
their looks and demeanour are sufficiently alike, but we protest 
against the inferences drawn from national and natural traits and 
features, whose consequences and etlects only exist im the faney of 
the author, and are forced mito the support of a theory which he has 
framed 


im our Opinion, utterly unfounded, and no relation whatever exists be- 


The observations on the street population of London are, 


tween the eflect described, and the cause which this writer attnbutes 
tort. "These remarks might be apposite enough to the stitutions 
of China, where trades are hereditary, but they are quite inapplicabl. 
to England, where a shoemaker or weaver 1s not necessarily the fa- 
ther of a race of shocmakers or weavers, and where the son ren 
nerally pursues a trade or avocation ditlerent from that of his pro 
The nterence, therefore, of the eflect of a p articular trade 


upon the corpore al« ontigurations of successive gencrations trom the 


genitor 


fabrick of reasonme 


same stock ts arrested im dimine, and the whole 
built thereupon subverted 


Our author only visited three places in England, Portsmouth, Lon- 


don and Brighton, and these during the very worst season he could 


by th 


have chosen, when the weather was bad, the towns deserted 


gentry, and evervthing wearing a comparatively sombre and gloomy 
e nothing very particular in the 
vere of New-York ap- 
Let the tourist, however, 
lv, and he wall find something to 
tion of horse-ilesh; and let sea-coal be adopted 


New- 


York be studded with the ten thousand manufactories and steam- 


aspect No wonder that he could se 


horses im Regent-street, or that the atmosp 
peared so superiour to that of London 
sojourn im London im Mav. June and J 
a imure in the pertes 
mn this erty to the same extent as it is in England; let 
engines by wihien London is obscured, at d, perhaps, a ce rtain din 


giness and cloudiness of atmosphere might be perceptible even here 


Something similar to London weather prevailed in this city a week 





or two ago, from natural causes alone, and not from the ag 


which thicken and darken the English air 


as “respectful and obsequious,” and in the latter portion of the 
very same sentence they are stigmatized as “‘ obtrusive and imper- 
tinent.”’ Surely our traveller is very difficult to please, or does not 
know when he is pleased 

The analysis of a London morning paper, at page 152, volume I, 
is, in our humble judgment, in very bad taste; it assumes to be a 
humorous abridgment of the crimes and atrocities, which form the 


| never-varying staple of the sessions calendar at the Old Bailey. It 


is true enough, no doubt; but it is not the less disgusting, and its 
introduction was quite needless. The philosophy of horses and pigs, 
at page 162, is an instance of the worst kind of affectation, that of 
sentiment. Nor can we recognize the fairness of attempting to ac- 
count, by a far-fetched illustration, for an act of civility, which an 
English lady and gentleman showed the writer in an Isle of Wight 
steamboat. Gentlemen are the same, we presume, in every quarter 
of the world, and when they meet, there is a freemasonry and an 
mstinet which is exemplitied by exhibitions of courtesy and kindness 
And, there- 
fore, we do not think that the author is correct in his assumption, 


The same classes are pretty much alike everywhere. 


when he remarks upon the ruddy, full, healthy and happy faces of 
the English, and contrasts them with the sharp, astute, careworn 
and meditative aspects of our countrymen, nor in the inference, from 
the comparison, that the former are less intellectual than the latter, 
and that thin and strongly-marked features must necessarily be the 
index of superiour shrewdness and sagacity. It may be so—but it 
is not established, in our opimion, by the researches of the traveller 
We are no bigots in physiognomy, and, under circumstances, should 
have been inclined to pause, and wait for an intimate acquantance 
with individuals, before we presumed to pronounce upon their moral 
or mental qualities, or made their cheeks the barometer of their souls 

The author's notions of idiosyncrasy are certainly very peculiar 
Speakmg of a“ group of buildings in the Chinese taste,” he says, 
the ideas of their inhabitants, it struck me, were like to receive 
an eccentrick and fantastick bent from the obliquity of their habita- 
tions.’ We give this as a specimen of absurdity, and an instance 
of the incessant straining after clap-trap and effect 

The slightest reflection would have shown the traveller the fal- 
lacy of the following 

* In the centre of the park, (St. James’s,) is an oblong sheet of 
water, artificially produced, and being nearly stagnant. Under our 
torrid sun, such a creation would prove the fruittul source of fever 
and pestilence; and we would as soon think of introducing the 
plague among us, as forming such a sheet of standing water within 
the boundaries of our cities. Here, however, it ts attended with no 
bad result, and inspires no dread, while it tends greatly to the em- 
bellishment of the place, being prettily diversified, indented with 
little bays, jutting promontories, and islands tufted with evergreens.” 

It is not the water that is hurtful, and miasma is as dangerous in 
England as here. The manner im which the canal is constructed is 
the sole reason why it is not injurious to the health of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. The banks are made perpendicular and preci- 
pitous, so that the alluvial de posites are not € xposed, and, therefore, 
no miasma can be generated. An henuspherical bason would have 
been dangerous to health; but care has been taken in the construc- 
tion of the canal in St. James's park to prevent any exposure of a! 
luvial deposite, which, in the English climate, or * under our torrid 
sun,’ would be equally mischievous. The simple evaporation of 
water is the only effect that can exist, and this is never hurtful 

We perceive that the writer calls ** Buckingham-house, the town 
residence of the duke of Sutherland.” Buckingham-house, (about 
which so much has been said in depreciation,) stands at the west 
end of St. James's Park, and the duke of Sutheriand’s residence at 
its north-eastern corner, with St. James's palace between them 

The tourtst speaks of the gratuity expected by the English custom- 
house officers, for the negligent performance of their duty— 

* We were relieved from the necessity of bestowing on them the 
gratification which, in England as in Spain or Italy, is the customary 
retainer for unfatthful services. In France, as in ovr own country, 
this sort of tampering with government officers is unknown.” 

In this country the thing is unpossible, but we must be permitted 
to observe that it obtains in France to as great an extent as in Eng 
! 


land, and that the low-rooted and ill-hyht apartment of the Douane 


it Calais, has witnessed as much palm-greasing as any baggage ware 
house im Envland 
In the » Theamctret i: —— 1 fol! , ft 
n the one jundred ane wenty-tirst and following pages oi « 
+} Nant . 
the gallant traveller gives an account of five 


Rocket” Dover 


first volume, waiting 


maids who were his « Onipanions in the dickey of the * 


coach ll > comments are not very good natured, ner do we aamitt 
the taste dispiaved bv our countrvman mn s unconurteo s dis} ara_e- 
ment of the person il charms of one of these aligails 

There is a tive of pruriency pervading these volumes which 
might have been advantageously suppressed. In one particular 
passage the autor siows at he has read Sterne, and caught some 
of his pecul if insyaration 

"The aflectation of the author's mode of dini vy, and his descrip: 


on thereol, Is excruciating 





*T amused myself with the soup, sipped a little wie, and ur 
with the fish At length I tound n 


mous sirloin. There was something 


vseit face to lace witht 


at least in the rencounter which 


conveved the idea of society ; and secietv of anv sort 1s better than 


absolute solitude 


Thus far we have been noticing blemishes ; we come now to a 


more agreeable duty. In desenption and narration the author is 





lively, spirited, andelegant. ‘The pictures of the Deal boatmen, the 
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stage-coaches, the story of Grace Huntley, the rural beauties of I 
England, the manners of retired citizens, Westminster Abbey, and 
instances too numerous to cite, are all excellent, and show that had 
the author been more at leisure to remark, he had the inclination and | 
the ability to do justice to the country he visited, and to produce a | 
work that wou!d have been a model in style, sentiment, and manner, | 
to succeeding tourists in either country. 

We admire the author's account of his triumphal entry into 
London. 


“ ENTRY INTO LONDON 

“In traversing Westminster Bridge we took leave at once of the 
inelegant suburb, with its coarse and brutal population. For a mo- 
ment, as we entered the centre arch, I caught sight of the upward 
and downward course of the stream, spanned by so many illumi- 
nated bridges, traversed by wherries with twinkling lghts, and 
skirted on either side by irregular habitations, whose squalidity the 
darkness partially concealed, as it did all but the vast proportions of 
that hall and abbey which are connected with all the great events of 
England's history. I looked with a feeling of intense interest to 
the walls which have echoed with the eloquence of her greatest 
men, and to the lofty roof and towers of that venerable shrine where 
repose the ashes of her patriots, poets, and sages 

* Leaving Westminster Hall and Abbey behind us, we sped through 
Parliament-street and Whitehall. The way was broad and stately, 
suited to the avenue by which the constitutional monarch of a great 
people was wont to approach the scene of their deliberations. On 
either hand were palaces of the nobility, or editices connected with 
the machinery of state. Here were the Horse Guards, the Trea- 
sury, the Admiralty, and the entrance to Downing-street. Here 
the greatest affairs are agitated; and hence, more than from any 
place else, are the destinies of the world controlled. 

* As in the buildings, so also in the equipages and all external ob- 
jects, was there a marked difference in passing from Southwark to 
the more elegant precincts of St. James's. At Charing Cross we 
passed the bronze statue of that amiable and interesting prince, the 
site of whose execution we had the moment before traversed 
‘Turning from this to the left we entered Pall Mall, among magniti- 
cent club-houses, having the air of palaces. On all sides were 
statues, columns, and all the attributes of wealth, splendour, and 
magnificence. And thus did | make my triumphant entry into the 
capital of England, and the glones of the West End, upon the back 
of a stage-coach, weighed down and persecuted by boxes and lug- 
gage, and jammed up and inserted among tive chambermaids 

The account of the entrance-hall of a London hotel is quite a 
picture ; in fact, in all that relates to the surface of things our au- 
thor is unsurpassed. 


“ 


A LONDON JANITOR 

“T hobbled through the colonnade, and entered the vestibule. It 
was paved with black and white marble, in lozenges; at the side 
of the door was a commodious chair, having a hood at the top 
It was covered with green morocco, and padded, and evidently in- 
tended for the convenience of the porter who should watch during 
the mht for the admission of the guests, without occasioning delay 
to them, disturbance to the house, or any very positive discomfort 
to himself. Against the wall, on either hand, hung a clock, a ther- 
mometer, and a weatherglass, that every guest, as he went out, 
might here obtain, without the trouble of asking questions, such in- | 
formation as concerned him.” 

Those who have travelled in England will recogmse the correct- 
ness of this pretty little sketch— 

“ The surrounding county of Surry had poured im its throngs of 
sturdy cultivators He fell into eestasies as he described their good 
looks, their air of health and contentment, and the scrupulous clean- 
liness of their attire. He concluded by pronouncing them physi- 
cally the finest race in the world.” 

From the foregoing extracts and remarks, our opmion of Mr. Shi- 
dell’s ** American in England” may be collected. In some parts tt 
is dazzling, showy, and unsubstantial, but these are redeemed by its 
sparkling wit, its imaginative cast, and the brilliant, spirited, and 
graphick strain in which it flows. There is a vein of coxcombry 
here and there apparent, it is true, but we do not like it the less on 
that account ; and there is, moreover, a patriotick reverence for 
our own country, and an enthusiastick prelerence tor our institutions 
which will make the book acceptable to every American, while 
there is a respect displayed toward the time-honoured laws and | 
customs of the land of our forefathers, which will secure for it the 
approbation of every enlightened Englishman. It will, we under- 
stand, be published simultaneously by Murray in London ; and we 
should suppose that the Harpers have been provident enough to 


prepare a very large edition, and to stereotype it 


HALLECK’'S AND DRAKE'S POEMS. 

Dearborn deserves well of the admirers of these fine poets, for 
giving them a uniform edition of ther works. Drake and Halleck 
have been frequently stvled the Castor and Pollux of our literary 
hemisphere, and long shone unrivalled amid the galaxy of hghts 
which clustered in our poetical zodiack. Their literary partnership, 
under the firm of * Croaker and Co.,” was productive of the most 
sparkling and racy satirical effusions which have appeared since the 
* Twopenny Post Bag” of Moore ; and the ** Fanny” of Mr. Hal- 
leck has long been considered as a chef-d'aurre of the laughing 
muse. The amiable feelings of the author prevented the republi- 
cation of these satires, and they are consequently omitted in the 
works of either poct. In the beautiful volume before us, we have 
merely a repnnt of * Alnwick Castle, with other poems,” with the 
addition of * The Poet's Daughter,” * Field of the Grounded 
Arms,” and “* Red Jacket.” Mr. Halleck might have made a 
much larger book had he collected all his works; but he seems to 
prefer quality to quantity, and has therefore emitted numerous effu- 
sions, which, although they would confer an enviable reputation on 
most other native rhymsters, are not worthy, on the whole, per- 
haps, of the exquisite fancy and inimitable pen of such a true bard 
as Halleck. These poems are got up in the same style as the post- 
humous remains of Dr. Drake, and may be bound with them U 
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atime 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“U. C."s criticism of the Danger of being too good—The Old Man's 
Story, by ** Melpomene”—* Hotspur’s” first paper on the Tragick Drama 
—The Cascade, by * B.”—are respectfully declined.—Town and Coun- 
try, a sketch, and Detractors, by the same writer, are filed for msertion.— 
A correspondent sends us a comparative statement of the probable losses 
incurred by the sufferers by the fire im Ann-street, and those by the great 
conflagration—in which an attempt is made to prove that the former were, 
relatwely, the greater losers, from their narrrow circumstances. We have 
lad it aside as invidious. — The suggestions about new schemes of fire in- 
surance companies are more adapted for the columns of a newspaper than 
to ours.— The cost of the engraving suggested by ** Ucalegon” would, in 
all probability, be more than the ** popular applause of a great nation,” of 
which he speaks ; beside, it could not be completed in less than six months, 
even of we could find a competent engraver in that time 
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The fire—We are deluged with communications on the subject 
of the late fire, filled with reflections on the occurrence, and con- 
taming innumerable suggestions, plans and projects, to obviate, pre- 
vent and remedy similar catastrophes. These we have declined one 
and all, not so much on account of their literary demerits, (as some 
of them are exceedingly well written,) but rather from an unwilling- 
ness to continue to linger out the recollection of a misfortune that 
has no parallel im the history of this city, and which has been already 
the subject of more newspaper details, comments and lamentations, 
than any other event that has occurred since this country established 
itself among the nations. Every paper far and near returns us the 
withering particulars, accompanied, however, in every instance, with 
sincere regret and sympathy for our misfortunes, and with sugges- 
uons for their mitigation and relief. New-York is the heart of the 
body politick, and any injury to it is felt in its results to the utter 
most extremities of the country—all! are interested in its welfare, as 


all must be affected by its reverses. Its business ramifications are 


| interwoven with those of almost every city, town and village through 


out the land, whose affairs are influenced as certainly by the con- 
dition prosperous or otherwise of this city as the waves of the ocean 
are by the blasts careering over and through them, and the calms 
that dwell upon their surface. But these facts being self-evident, 


is unnecessary to dwell them 


and everywhere admitted, it upon 


at this time. Notwithstanding the occurrence of this calamity, no 
gloom has pervaded the community, although there is scarcely a 
family that has not been directly or indirectly aflected by the event, 
which is a proof of the elasticity, spirit and activity of our eiti- 
zens, and the contidence re pose din the prosperity of the me tropolis, 
and the energy of its own exertions. ‘That portion of the city 
which has been destroyed, contamed more of talent, re spectability, 
generosity, industry, enterprise, and all the qualities that ennoble 
and dignify our race, than the same space perhaps im any other city 
of the world. The former occupants of that spot gave employment 
and subsistence to more of their fellow-creatures, and were the dis- 
pensers of more good, more liberal benefactors to their kind, more use- 
ful citizens of the community, of which they were among the leading 
members, than probably any other class of men. ‘They were liberal 
encouragers of the arts, the supporters of literature, the fosterers of 
native talent in every branch of science, and we may be permitted 
to state, that there was there collected a greater number of subseri- 
bers to the New-York Mirror than in any other city except our own, 
and more than are contained within the broad limits of some of the 
states of the Umon. Whois there that does not sympathize with the 
misfortunes of such men, and does not share in the distress which has 
pressed upon so much of good and benevolent! But all will be re 
deemed—the shock has now passed away, and this is not a community 
to brood despondingly over a calamity that could not be foreseen or 
directed and all 


avoided. It has occurred, and now all minds are 


energies employed to obviate the difficulty. The spirit and activity of 
the commonwealth are at work, the scattered elements of publick pros 
perity are being combine d Sy the exertions of some of its mdividual 
parts, the liberality of others, and the patience and forbearance of 
all 


which produceth benefit out of evil, that this dispensation will be re- 


In a short time, we trust, by the goodness of that Providence 


counted as a curious event, and as an historical fact, whose etlects 
are unfelt, and whose results have termimated in improvement and 
beauty. Now is the time and opportumty to turn this misfortune to 
good account. The whole district should be handsomely and com 
modiously laid out, and durable and secure buildings constructed 
But as this will all be prope riv cared for, it will be idle to dilate upon 
it here and at this time. We might as well mention, however, that 
the widening of Gold-street, and its communication with Wall and 
Pearl-streets, 1s an linportant feature in the new unprovements, and 
might now be accomplished to the great benefit of the lower part of 


the city It has been very pleasing to notice the cordial svmpatty 
and hearty good-will of every section of the country toward us on 
this occasion. All feelings of rivalry have been laid aside, hekerings 
and jealousies forgotten, and the only impulse manifested has been 

} ith 


with open hearts and hands, and w unre- 


to come to our rehef 


served tenders of the most generous and liberal aid and co opera- 


tion Party politic ks and local causes of diflerence may pre vail in 
our prosperity, and it is very natural that they should—but in times 
of emergency, and when general distress impends over the commu- 
nity, sectional fee lings and prejuaices are cast aside, and we all act 
and think as united brethren, suffering in the calamities by whieh 
others are afflicted, and strenuously endeavourmy to mitigate ther 
pressure by sharing in them. So should it ever be ; and, from the 


recent instances, so will it continue ; and a useful lessou of encour- 


agement and fortitude may be learned therefrom ; in domestick ca- 
lamities, or in peril from foreign exhibitions of hostility, union and 
mutual concurrence in feelings and measures will enable us to en- 
dure the former undepressed, and repulse the latter, or turn it back 
upon the agressors It will not, we trust, be considered invidious to 
particulanize where all have been so prompt and efficient in their 
succour and good will) The people of this city will never forget the 
magnammous and instantaneous impulse which brought the Phila- 
delphians in the hour of perl to their relief, and the publick expres- 
sion of ready and generous co-operation on the part of the noble- 
hearted citizens of that beautiful metropolis. Long may it continue 
to flourish unscathed by a sunilar visitation, and may no occasion 


ever arise to render it necessary for us to return the obligation m kind ! 


is heaven's first law , and this 


Publick order 


will be admitted, we presume, by those sensitive persons who are 


Order, saves Pope " 


most tenacious of ther personal immunities, and like to go unre- 
strained by any rules, however salutary. In all our publick places 


there are regulations stuck up to be observed by those who frequent 
them, exceedingly simple, and conducive to the better enjoyment 
and convenience of all; and vet how extraordinary it is to witness 
their incessant infringement. The penalty against offenders is a com- 
plete brutum fulmen, and cannot even protect the ordinances them- 
selves from being msulted and torn down. Such trifles, however, 
are mseparable to a state of things where individuals are left to 
their own sense of proprety and deceney, and it would not be de- 
sirable to ensure a more orderly population by the introduction of 
gens d'armes, and all those odious restrictions, by which the pro- 


What 


would a New-Yorker say to the sentry at the gates of the Tuilleries, 


prety and tranquility of European streets are maintained 


who prevented his entermg the garden with a cap instead of a hat, 


or would Oppose his taking a promenade m its shady walks, and 
among its population of statues, if he had a small parcel, packet, or 
Betore } 
have to poc ket his book, and get md of his pare el 
They to the ‘I 


amusement and not for business, and although a handsome cloth « ay, 


e could gain admittance he would 


even book m his hand! 
And vet ye ople 
for 


Vie Tes 


m Pars do not complam of this vo 


with its gold tassel, is better than “a shoeckiwg bad hat,” vet the 


wearer of the tormer must be excluded while the latter o= admitted, 


because it is the rule and the etiquette Publick order os the 
element of publick and private comtort, and should be respected 


according|y 


Fulton-street fer It is not pleasant, nor is it sometimes safe, 
to cross a river in a terry-boat crowded with carriages, carts, hor 
ses, ete, and we have often wondered why s« pyar ite and distinet 


boats were not provided for the accommodation of all parties, more 


party ularly at a ferry so much fre qqente das that at the foot of Fulton 
The decks of these boats are not untrequently jammed with 


and their 


street 


a heterogeneous mass of lwe and dead stock; hucksters 


milkmen with ther pans, hay-carts, wagons, drays, 


lren, 


| 
thisce ] ines 


men, women, chile pigs, sheep, duc ks, pigeons, geese, eggs, 


wens, clean and unclean things, all promsecuously huddled together, 
of 
This might be obviated by appropriating the present boats exclusively 


to the accommodation of the market people, and such others as may 


and atlordmg a mmuature view the mtenour of the ark of old 


have produce or mere handise to transport in vehicles or otherwise ; 
and by adding a couple of neat and comfortable boats, with warm 
Veg 


and commodious deck apartments, for the exclusive conveyance of 


unencumbered pe destrians. This ought to be done, and at this season 
of the vear ree-boats should be procure <d, and, im short, every facility 
afforded the publick by the holders of a monopoly so lucrative as 
he Fulton-street ferry-company 
Badgers Weekly Messenger It gives us pleasure to unde rstand 
that the subscription list of this journal us now about equal to that of 
any other newspaper in the city, “This result is mamly attributable 
to the management, perseverance, tact and talent of Mr Dacdge r, ite 
origi ral proy ctor, propric tor and editor Wherever this gentle man 
has brought his peenliar literary qualifications to bear upon a journal, 
has associated himself with it. or exerted his poterest un its behalf, 
in Instantaneous improvement and an unexampled prosperity has 
The 
it is devoted to the cause of true relignon, in its widest 


been the result Weel ly Meese noer ws tree trom any sectanan 


tuas or tant ; 
advocates the hberal doctrines of the Christian dis- 


ae ceplation , a 
and us therefore taken by Chrstians of every denomi- 


yy nsalion, 
nation, and these who are opposed to re lignous controversies and 
argum ents on disputed topicks. Pure and practical im the views 
it promulgates, itis received with partie ular acceptance by the reh- 
gious community, and is the favourite organ of their opmmons and 
sentiments. Mr. Badger os thoroughly identified with the journal 
of his own creation, and the Weekly Messenger is as inseparably 
connected with the name of Badyer, as the sparkling and brillant 


Star is with that of Noah 


Leathe Vseful discoveries, however commonplace, 


are always worth a paragraph 


pre srreer 


Austin’s Patent India-rubber Lea- 


ther Preserver to saturate boots, harness, carriage topes, ete, makes 


leather more durable, phable and soft and keeps at from eras king, 
Its yet black os fixed Like indelible ink, and cannot be worn out by 


mud 


cau be washed and brushed, and the polish renewed for thre 


and water It seon gives @ Very good polish, and when sotled, 
e montis 


without a new application Blacking used upon it os far more bril- 


lant One box will serve a pau of boats a year Its use will save 
time, trouble, money, keep the feet dry, and preserve health We 
are thus partic ular m our notice of this composition, because the 
knowledye of its virtues may be of consequence to those who re- 
yoice in brilliant harness and polished boots It may be obtained at 


132 Nassau-street 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 








The Omnibus. 
CHRISTAPEL 


Atrn—“ Isle of beauty, fare thee we 


Sick at heart, | have retreated 
From the dance to muse alone 
In this bower, where often seated 
By thy side, the hours have flown. 
Here in accents, sweetly thrilling, 
Words of magick import tell 
From thy lip, my bosom filling 
With mad transport, Christabel! 


Thou wilt live, with brow unclouded, 
And a look like summer skies, 
When thy victim, early shrouded, 
in his voiceless dwelling les 
Blossoms on the floor he faded, 
Brought by me from wood and dell, 
That were yestermorning braided 
With thy locks, false Christabel ' 


Nightly here thy ardent lover, 
While swift time unnoted fled, 
From yon book with gilded cover, 
Tales of burning passion read 
Long within the deep recesses 
Of my breaking heart, will dwell 
(Though thy smile another blesses) 
Our last parting, Christabel ! 


MEN WHO® DO NOT MEAN WHAT THEY Say.—Men do not always say 


what they mean. There is a very good character in * Will Wateh,” 
(a novel,) of an old admiral, who invariably ends his assertions with a 
flat contradiction of them, as—* I assure you, he is a clever fellow 
that is—when I say clever fellow, | mean nothing of the sort; but, you 
comprehend.” 

Geniws.—How often genius is ignorant of itself or of its true bent 
Mrs. Siddons commenced in comedy. What 
it. She might have done so. This leads to an interesting reflection 
Among those moving about us 


if she had continued m 


n obscure stations may be many fitted 


for others immeasurably higher. In a dull actor may lurk a Shak- | 
speare, in a common soldier or sailor, a Cooke or a Napoleon 


Souirupe.— Men prize it mdiseriminately. It is good only in mode- 


the airof hea - ven Lulls it to re-pose. An-gels ho-ver 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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When the light of morning 
Chases sleep away, 
May thy heart beat lightly, 
Till the close of day. 
| Thus may life flow calmly, 
Like a summer sea, 
H Every moment freighted 
| With new joys for thee. 











ro 
GooLp BROWN’s GRaMMAR.—Conner and Cooke, in their excellent 
stereotype edition of the * Treasury of Knowledze,.” (a book we bez to 





recommend particularly to the table of every youthful student,) have 


published, among other matter, a grammar by Goold Brown, which 


contains much sensible thinking. The severe comments upon Murray, 





appear toth just and curious. The following rule receives the sane- 
| tion ot Mr. Brown, as it also does in the writings of Washington Ir- 
| ving —* Two or more nouns in concordance, and forming one complex 
| name, or a name and title, have the plural terminat on annexed to the 
last only ; as ** V’he Miss Snuths— The three doctor Nrmpsons— The two 
Master Higginses,” ete. ete He quotes also an odd paragraph from 


g upon their blundering style when 





Murray and his copyists, comment) 

they say, * Time is always masculine on account of its mighty efficacy 

Virtue is feminine from ws beauty, and from ats being the olyeet of love 
SELFISHNESS 


La Rochefoucault tells us, in one of his sneering, 


withering maxis. that there is someth ) ¢ inthe misfortunes of others 


not altogether displeasing tous, One rea on for this may be, perhaps, 
a self-cong atulation that we are exempt from what our neighbour 1s 
afflicted by 


as it has a reference of t 


We cut the following from one of our exchange papers, 
e above * When a man tells me he is sorry 
for my misfortunes, the most liberal construction [ can put upon it is, 
glad.” 


It is related of Robert St phens, one ot the early printers, 


that he is not very 

Proors 
that “to render his editions immaculate, he hung up the proofs in | 
1th 


mub- 


lick places, and generously recompense ose who were so fortunate 


The chaos of an unrevised proof-sheet, re- 
beh The 


called upon to remedy the most ludicrous mistakes, wl 


as to detect any errata 


sembles that of the stage nd the scenes corrector is oiten 


ch sometimes 


produces others yet more ludicrous, as was the case of the author whose 
“table of errata” desired the reader, “in place of her grace the duke,” to 
oe 


read * his grace the dutchess 
Piety Robert, son of Hugh Capet, and King of the Franks, in the 
eleventh century. was called one of the most pious men of his age. In 


order to save his subjects from the erime of perjury, he privately ab- 





stracted the holy relicks from the cases which contaimed them, and on 


which the people were sworn. In their place he substituted an os 
trich’s egg as an innocent ohyect, incapable of taking vengeance on the 


false swearer. Many are the men nowadays who fashion their piety 
er the manner of the eood king Robert 


THEATRICALS 





The publick are deceived in the idea that an even 


ing at the theatre is more attractive by means of many great actors be 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| But audiences (however wise each mdividual of which they are 
| 
| 
| 


ing on the stage at once, as sometimes happens, or on great benefits 
col- 

posed) are very often fools 
Cutivatey.—The Franks caught the first spit of chivalry in the 
war waged by Charles Martel, Charlemagne’s grandfather, in France 








ration and relatively—as rest or medicine. lt may be a burden. It 
may be a torture, as any unnatural state may be 
perately as they do other blessings, and some know not its uses. It } 


st the ob 





serves to renew the strength dissipated in society, and to dig 
servations elicited by collision 

Srupy 
library, ut affected me with a painful fecling 





The first time | found myself a regular frequenter of ¢ 


| 
! 

. | 
T had come too suddenly 
upon the world of literature, and the contemplation of it made me | 
| 

| 


wretched, for the mind expands but gradually to knowledge, as the 
eye does to light, and aches without seeing when brought too al ruptly 
into the glare 

GRAMMAR 
world reciting verses with theirexpiring breath, D'Israeli relates the eu- 


Among several instances of those who go out of the | 


nous dying expression of Pere Bouhours, a French Grammarian, who, 
in his last moment, exclaimed, “ Je nas, ow p¢ vars mourir: l'un ou Uau- 


tre se dit!” which may be translated, “1 die, or, | am dying ; both 


terms are allowable.’ 

VaNnpaLism.—There was a fine painting of the battle of Marengo on 
aceiling in. one of the apartments of the palace of the Tuileries 
When the Bourbons returned to France, the noble memorial of one of 
the noblest exploits was ordered to be expunged. 





Some seck it intem- i 


| against the Saracens. It took its first spark from the ad Pr 
}tertained by the Franks of the effect produced in battle by the hight 
| 


Arabs 


| CockKNEY TASTE 


horsemen of the 
performed 
the exploit of drinking tea, on the summit of the dome of St. Peter's at 


Rome. The 


and the English could not perceive that there was any difference be- 


An English fam lv, a short time a ro, 


talians could not understand the congrnity of the thing, 


| tw en St. Peter's and Highgate Hill 

| INDISCREET GENEROSITY.— We are not generally taught all that we 

| should fear in life. The disreputable vices are set up to affrizht us, but 
he path of life brings us m contact with more seducing evils. Virtue 


herself allures us into danger 
History 
character of thehuman race 


! 
There is danger in receiving history as the index to the 
Gibbon says that it is * little more than 


a register of the cranes, follres, and misfortunes of mankind.” 


SELF ANATOWY.—A man’s true character is a greater secret to hun 





self than to others ; 1f he yudges himself he 1s partial, and if he asks the 
opinion of others, he us deceived. 

Hint TO THE DESPONDING.— Most misfortunes may be turned into 
blessings by watching the tide of affairs 


Faust Estimates.—We arte overrated by some, and underrated by 


others. We are rarely rated as we should be 











LONDON STREETS.—Those remarkable for beauty are macadamized, 


so that carriages rol] over them almost inaudibly. They are, teo, recu- 
larly watered, as are the roads within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
The 


is a little, narrow, short street, with- 


f this to the famous 





The advantage « population is incalculable 


i 
* Bond-street, at the west end,” 
out sli 


the ghtest beauty, except what it receives from the imprint of 


fashion. The most beautiful parts of London are considered vulgar! 
CHRISTIANITY Among the effects of christianity may be recited 
the minor refinements 1 has everywhere introduced into civilized na- 
», the Abyssimians are fond of raw beef, and soldrers 
The wound is 


tions. For instar 





on a mareh will cut out a piece from a cow and eat it 
sewed up, and the poor, maimed, suffering animal is permitted to finish 
its journey, at the end of which it is killed agai. Christianity would 
instantly end this custom, from its pure spirit of gentleness 

THE ABIPONES 


along the banks of the Sout! 


-These are a tribe of Indians inhabiting the country 
American river La Plata. 
culiar for residing on islands or upon the tops of trees during the five 
How true it is that 


They are pe- 





winter months when their country is mundated 
one half of the world know not how the other half live. 
Comvosrtrion.—Buffon says, * Invention depends on patience ; con 


template your sulyect long; it will gradually untold, tll a sort of elec- 


trick spark convulses for a moment the brain, and spreads down to the 
It us certain an author 


very heart and glow of irritation,” ete. ete 


the parts of his story co not present 





should not be discouraged because 


themselves to him at 
ANCIENT MODE OF 
state of affairs, so often revealed by history, when to satisfy his antipa- 


ADVANCING IN THE Wor.p.—It is a curious 


thies or disentangle himself from rivals, a man coolly proceedeth to cut 
the throats of all his friends and relations whom he suspects to be at 
all in his way 

TRYING 4 MANUSCRIPT. —* Take a chair,” said Searron, one day to 


} 


a friend, calling on him, (he was accustomed to peruse what he had 


written to all who would tear.) ‘Take a chair and let me try on you 
my Roman Comique m 
THE MOST PERFECT 


award this 


EDIFICE IN THE WORLD.—Some 


ie Pantheon, but history pro- 


ANCIENT 
interesting distinction to t] 
nounces the most perteet ancient edifice to be the temple of Theseus at 
Athens It 


A GREAT MAN 


is nearly two thousand five hundred years old 


not being a great man, but 





The re is no 
there is much in trying to eppear one without the heart and mund of 


creatness 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION.—Letters of introduction are often as 
creat annoyances to the bearers as receivers. ‘T latter are too apt 





to consider the former with a certain secret feeling of condescension, 


which is not unfrequently betrayed in their actions 











Destiny.—* Women,” says Dr. Lieber, * were born to be married.” 
TIME AND GLORVY—A SONNET 
I dreamed I stood, where weeds and ivy green 
Wreathed tower and temple desolate and old, 
Stern, but magnificent, as enc id been 
Hewn from a mountain bricht with gems and gold 
Columns rose re ess, or heaped around 
Like bones upon some g battle-ground 
With forms of kingly semblance, headlong thrown 
From their high pedestals—th’ imperial mace 
Struck shattered trom their stony hands, the crown 


From their rent foreheads. As I mused what race 
Ot gods t 
Where ruin 


A spider ere} 


were ina 


ose had ceased to tread, 


proud abodes 


seemed their relicks to enshrine, 


t from out a skull, and said, 


s dwellings once—they now are mine 
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